THE MONTH: 
t Plustrated Mlaguzine of General Literature, Sxt, and Science. 
Price One Shilling. - 


Contents of No. I, for July: 

A Few Words for Mary Stuart. 
Ex Humo: a Poem. By BARRY CORNWALL. 
Constance Sherwood. By Lady- GEORGIANA FULLERTON. Chap. L 
Recollections of an Old City. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 
The French Exhibition of 1864. 
Half out of the World. 
Violet’s Freak. Chaps. I. to III. 

Contents of No. II, for August: 
Literature in its Social. Aspects. By AUBREY DE VERE, Esq. 2 
Constance Sherwood. By Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON, i, II, : 


A Glimpse of Northern Italy. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 
The Legend of Limerick Bells: a Poem. By BusstE RAYNER PARKES, With an: 


Illustration. 

Romana Robertson. 

A Glimmering Dawn. 

Violet’s Freak. _ Chaps. IV. to VI. 

Madame Swetchine and her Salon. 
i by Sorexry, Marsnatt, & Co., yest Hall Court ; Burns & Lampert, Portsaan Street ;~and all 
liers. Office, 37 Davies Street, W. 
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Now ready, price 5s., Vol. III. of 


THE LAMP. 


(January to June 1864.) 
Handsomely bound in blue cloth, gilt-lettered. Cases for binding may be had, price 1s. 6d, 


’ See the New Catholic Illustrated Monthly Magazine for the Young. 








FIRESIDE READINGS. 
CONDUCTED BY THE EDITOR OF THE “LAMP.” 
Price TworEnce ; post-free, TurEEPENCE, N.B.. Five.Copies can be-Sent for One Stamp, 


No. VII., for September, contains: 


Phe Eighth < of Septembe ye the BisHor or SouTHWARK; with an Illustration. Honor O’More’s Three 
‘ale; Chapters xt and XIV. Grandmama’s Rosary. The Cataract of Lodore; with an*filus- 


The Months, and their Wild-Flowers. ‘The Broken Bridge. 





Now ready, price 6d. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. CECILY. 
S Brame, in Three Acts. 


As a limited number only are printed early orders are requested, 
'  Lowpon: PusiisHED AT THE OFFICE or THE “ Lamp,” 37 Davies Sr., Oxrorp Sr., W. e. 
by Buens and Lamnenr, 17 Portman Street; E. J. Fanner. (late Mrs, ANDREWS), 18 Duke Street, 
: Little Britain ; and all Booksellers, 





THE ONLY HANDBOOK TO ‘THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
Recéntly published, Second Edition, 336 pages, neat*cloth‘8vo, 2s, 6d. post-free, 


HE PHYSICAL AND HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 
: OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Four PARTS. 
By D. C. MACCARTHY, Certificated Teacher, 
“A very creditable compilation.” — Weekly Register.’ 
London: The Catholic Publishing Company, 53 New Bond Street, W. 
Copy free, for 30 Stamps, from the Author, the Bishop's School, Plymouth,’ 








CAUTION. 
CHLORODYNE. 


IN CHANCERY. 


CE-CHANCELLOR SIR W. P. WOOD stated that Dr. J. Cony 

BROWNE was undoubtedly the Inventor of Chlorodyne; that the statements of the Dp 
fendant Freeman were deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say that they had been sworn ip, 
Eminent hospital Physicians of London stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne was the discoverer of 
Chlorodyne ; that they prescribe it largely, and mean no other than Dr. Browne’s.—See 
July 13, 1864.—The Public, therefore, are cautioned against using any other than Dr. J. COLLR 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


This INVALUABLE REMEDY produces quiet, refreshing sleep—relieves pain, calms the system, j 
stores the deranged functions, and stimulates healthy action of the secretions of the body—without 
any of those unpleasant results attending the use of opium. Old and young may take it at all hoa 
times when requisite. Thousands of persons testify to its marvellous good effects and wonderful 
while medical men extol its virtues most extensively, using it in great quantities in the following disengg: 


Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Whooping-Cough, Neuralgia, Diarrhea, 
Rheumatism, Spasms, &c. 


EXTRACTS FROM MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


From Dr. Mortcomery, late Inspector of Hospitals, Bombay.—‘‘ Chlorodyne is a most valuable remedy 
Neuralgia, Asthma, and Dysentery ; to it I fairly owe my restoration to health, after eighteen months’ severe mi. 
, and when all other medicines had failed.” 
the Rev. 8. C. Arrxeyr, Cornwall.—*‘ Sir,—I have used Chlorodyne in a t variety of cases. of illngs 
amongst m r neighbours, and have found it invariably more or less efficient. In diarrhoea it has never failej 
in one odie tastenee to effect a cure. In cases of toothache, and even confirmed rheumatism, it has almost im. 
given relief. In the almost numberless cases of consumptive cough, which abounded in the neighbo 
it ease, which the sufferers could obtain from nothing else. I have also found very great benefit frm 
~ Boat myself, and am now able to take duty as usual, after my life was despaired of from apparently developal 
CAUTION.—To avoid spurious compounds, or imitations of “ Chlorodyne,” always ask fr 
* Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE,” and see that his name is on the Government Stamp, 
Sold only in Bottles, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 











83 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 





HE WEST-END GOVER- CCLESIASTICAL EMBR 

NESSES’ INSTITUTE, 244 Regent Street (cor- DERY and TAPESTRY, for CHURCH 
ner of Little Argyle Street), conducted by Miss Wu1re, | CORATION and VESTMENTS, designed and 
to whom the nobility, gentry, and principals of schools | pared for Ladies’ own working, by R. HetBrox 
requiring English or foreign, daily or resident, gover- | 265 Regent Street, W. 
nesses, are invited to apply. Pupils introduced in Gold and Silver Fabrics, Fringes, Laces, 
England, France, and Germany. Threads. Velvets, Silks, Cloth, Linen, and 
other requirement for Church needlework. 








ST. CHARLES’ SCHOOL. 


Juxtor Division. ST. LOUIS’ CATHOLIC SEMINARY 
Ris School has been opened for the FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN — 
Education of Young Boys in the Parish of St. UNDER TEN, 
Mary of the Angels. BROOK GREEN, W. 


Religious Instruction is given by one of the Fathers ; 
and, in addition to the rudiments of a sound English ge ae ape F 
education, instruction is also given, if required, in With distinguished Ecclesiastical Approbation. 
Latin. 


Reference for further particulars may be made to HE course of Education embrae 








the Rev. Father W. Manninc. the English, French, German and Latin 
Boys coming from a distance may be boarded in| guages, Geography, the use of the Globes, Ss 
the house. and Profane History, Style, Natural History, Ari 


metic, Book-keeping, Vocal and Instrumental Music 


Payments due in advance on the first day of each 
Terms—25/. per annum. 


Term—2/, per Term. 
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LEA’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILES. 
“ A most valuable and important discovery.” —Daily 


News. : : 
“The greatest wonder of modern medical science.” 
—Sun. 


T eal invaluable remedy always re- 


lieves in a short time the pain of these com- 

* plaints, however acute it may be, effectually obviates 
these ailments injuring any vital organ; and if per- 
severed in, will effect a cure when every other-has 
failed. This fact is fully proved by the numerous 
testimonials constantly received from persons of every 
6. No one subject to the above maladies should 
ever be without these pills, the speedy relief obtained 
after taking but a few doses being = een incredible. 
These Pills are not like the generality of powerful 
advertised remedies for these ailments, which too fre- 
quently cause sickness, pains in the head, and per- 
manently debilitate the constitution ; but on the con- 
they not only speedily eradicate the complaints, 

but also strengthen and invigorate the system, a de- 
sideratum not to be attained by any other medicine 


extant. 

Prepared by Mr. G. Lea, Camberwell, Surrey, in 
boxes at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., and may be 
ordered of any medicine vendor, or sent free for 15, 
86, or 60 postage-stamps. 

From H. Norman, Esq., Conveyancer-at-Law, 11 
Grey Terrace, Great Dover Street, Southwark—“ Your 
Pills are certainly excellent. I have been affected 
with gout for several years, and could find no relief 
till I tried your Pills, which have quite taken it 
away.” 

From Mr. William Croucher, 27 Clandon Street 
Gardens, Walworth, Surrey—‘“I have been a suf- 
ferer from Gout for thirty years, and during that 
time could find no remedy till I was recommended 
your Pills, which have quite restored my health. The 
eflicacy of your medicine is astonishing.” 

From Mr. William Stevens, Painter and Glazier, 
10 Charles Street, Westminster Road, Lambeth, Sur- 
rey—* I can testify your Gout Pills are the best re- 
medy I have ever had. I only took three doses when 
I found much relief. In my opinion they are invalu- 
able.” 











London Agents—Messrs. BArcuAY, 97 Farringdon 
Street; and SANGER, 150 Oxford Street. 

Agents for Dublin—Wi111AM E.:twoop, 146 Great 
Britain Street; Krxsitacu, 50 Grafton Street; O_p- 
HAM & Co., North Earl Street; RicHarpson, 21 Corn 
Market ; M‘Masrer & Co., 121 Capel Street ; and may 
be had wholesale and retail of 

THOMAS HACKETT, 
18 Lower Ormond Quay. 

N.B. Mr. G. Lea, author of a brochure entitled “ A 
New and Improved Method of Treatment of Gout and 
Rheumatism,” may be consulted personally or by let- 
ter in the foregoing complaints, on receipt of stamped 
directed envelope for reply. 





ENGLISH AND FOREIGN GOVERNESS’ 
AGENCY, 
23 Bernarp Street, Russevt Square. 


HE Lady Superintendent respect- 

fully invites applications from the Nobility, 
Gentry, Families, and Heads of Schools requiring 
Governesses or Companions, in England, France, or 
Germany,.having many accomplished Ladies to in- 
troduce. Schools recommended, 


Immediate reéngagements required for very highly 
accomplished Roman Catholic Ladies, 
Salaries moderate, 








BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 


RS. A. MDOUALL, VEST- 
MENT MAKER TO HIS EMINENCE 
CARDINAL WISEMAN and the LORD BISHOP 
OF SOUTHWARK, 
11 George Street, Portman Square, 


UCHARISTIC VESTMENTS and 
GENERAL ECCLESIASTICAL FURNISH- 
ING WAREROOMS, 


11 Duke Street, Manchester Square. 
Established 1850. 

The undersigned, having purchased the late busi- 
ness of Mr. Joun HaskeErT, is sag to execnte 
all Orders in the above line, and hopes to prove him- 
self worthy of a continuation of the patronage so 
long enjoyed by his predecessor. 

R. L, BLOMFIELD, 


Please send for a circular, 


E. J. FARRELL 
(Late Mrs. Andrews), 
13 DUKE STREET, LITTLE BRITAIN, E.C., 


OOKSELLER, PRINTER, 
STATIONER. Agent for the Thompson’s 
large type “ Garden of the Soul,” and all the Catholic 
Newspapers. 
Repository for Religious Prints, Rosaries, &c., in 
great variety. 
Altar Breads, Wax Candles, Incense, 
ing in every style. 
N.B.—The Trade supplied. 








Bookbind- 





EsTABLISHED 36 YEARS. 


RAYS BALSAMIC PILLS. 


2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. per box; 3s., 5s., and 
12s, post free. 

“A mild diuretic, a soothing balsamic, a powerful 
tonic, and an excellent invigorating pill.”—Sunday 
Times. 

Give them one trial. Prepared only by Mr. M. O. 
Wray, 99 Davies Street, Berkeley Square, W., two 
doors from Oxford Street, London. 

Consultations every day from 11 A.M. to 10 P.M, 





F you desire good health, smoke 
AROMATIC HERB TOBACCO, prepared only 
by WM. GRIMSTONE, and swallow the saliva, 
which will then strengthen your digestive organs. 
Sold in square packets, 3d. per oz., 3s, 6d. per Ib. The 
smoke equals pastiles. Or, if your sight or hearing 
is bad, take Grimstone’s HERBACEOUS EYE- 
SNUFF. Sold in tin-foil packets, 6d. per 0z.; or 
canisters, 8d. and 1s, 3d.; or in 11b. or 21b. jars. 
Read the following testimonial of the Herb Tobacco: 
“ Paper-Staining Works, Leith Walk, Edinburgh, 
December 23d, 1863. S1rr,—I was induced to try 
your Herb Tobacco from seeing an advertisement in 
the Halifax Courier, and now I smoke no other, I 
both like it and feel benefit from using it; and you 
only err, I think, in not making it more known, Yon 
are at liberty to make use of my name in connexion 
with its efficacy, as I consider it both pleasant and 
beneficial for the health. Yours respectfully, THo- 
mAs McCrea.” 


Letters, &c., to Mr. Ricnarp Grimstone, High 
Street, Bloomsbury, London. 








UPERIOR EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT (BROMPTON) for 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of the Higher Ranks of So- 
ciety. A liberal and polite education imparted; the 
French and German languages only spoken, and in 
a very short time acquired; the highest references 
given. 

For prospectuses, terms, &c., apply to Mr. E. Dit- 
ton, Bookseller, 2 Alexander Place, Brompton, S.W., 
and at the Establishment, 18 Moore Park Road, Ful- 
ham Road, S.W. 


CHOLASTIC AND MEDICAL 
AGENCY OFFICES, 

24 MARTIN’S LANE, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
Office Hours, 11 till 5. 

Tutors, Governesses, Companions, Lady House- 
keepers, &c., may speedily meet with Engagements 
through the medium of these Offices. No charge to 
principals requiring the above. Schools and Prac- 
tices immediately transferred on the most moderate 
terms. Schools recommended and pupils introduced. 
All communications strictly confidential. 

Mr. E. HARRIS, Superintendent. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
Preparing for publication, 
TREATISE ON GOUT AND 
RHEUMATISM, with a new and improved 
method of treatment, practically illustrating how these 
painful and protracted disorders may be eradicated. 
By G. Lea, Camberwell, Surrey. 
London: published by the Author. 











HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS. 
ConsTANT Success. 


O diseases are more trying to the 
temper and more exhausting to the constitu- 

tion than the pains in the muscles and joints caused 
by exposure to wet or cold. Wherever the seat of 
suffering it will be only necessary to foment the 
affected part with warm water, dry thoroughly, and im- 
mediately rub in Holloway’s inestimable Ointment to 


obtain ease. Gout, rheumatism, neuralgia, and tic- 
doloreux are soon relieved and ultimately cured b 
the use of his unequalled unguent, and by Holloway’s 


purifying and operative Pills. Under this judicious 
treatment the afflicted parts soon cease to ache, and 
shortly regain their natural feelings and appearance. 
These remedies are invaluable for curing spinal 
affections and nervous diseases. 





NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 


HE Greatest and most Useful In- 
vention of the day, AGUA AMARELLA.— 
Messrs. Joun Gosnett and Co., Three King Court, 
Lombard Street, London, Perfumers to her Majesty, 
eee offer to the public this truly marvellous 
fluid, which gradually restores the human hair to its 
pristine hue—no matter at what age. The Agua Ama- 
Tella has none of the properties of dyes ; it, on the con- 
trary, is beneticial to the system, and when the hair is 
once restored, one application per month will keep it in 
colour. Price One Guinea per bottle,—or half 
10s.6d. Testimonials from Artistes of the 
highest order, and from individuals of undoubted re- 
spectability, may be inspected on application. 
Joun Gosnewi and Co, have been appointed Per- 
fumers to H. R. H. the Princess of Wales. 
Manufactory: 12 Three King Court, Lombard Street, 
London. 
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THe MAGNIFICENT GIFTS Gf 
the Empress of the French, Cardinal An 

the Duchess of Magenta, the Lord Mayor of Dublig, 
and several other distinguished friends of ; 
will be distributed on the Art-Union principle, my 
Grand Drawing of Prizes, to be held in the 
on the 17th and 18th October 1864, in aid of 
VINCENT’S FEMALE ORPHAN AGE, North Wil. 
liam Street, Dublin. 

The Prizes include a Roman Cameo Neck Pendant 
of our Saviour’s Head; a Magnificent Oil Painting, 
value 200 guineas; a beautiful Killarney Arbutay 
Table; a Pair of highly-bred Ponies, and a handsome 
new Phaeton with Silver-mounted harness to suit 
value 90 guineas; also 510 additional Prizes, 

A Complimentary (Free) Ticket for a Separate 
cial Drawing will be presented to each person 
will purchase or dispose of Twenty Tickets for the 
General Drawing. This Free Ticket will entitle the 
holder to a chance of winning any one of a hundrel 
valuable prizes, including the Special Gift of her Im- 
perial Majesty the a of the French, a Magni 
ficent Equestrian Gilt Figure of the Emperor Napo 
leon III., on a handsome pedestal, with a timepiece in 
the centre, The winner can have a choice of 30/. or the 
prize. 

The Drawings (General and Special), which will 
on the plan of the Art-Union, will take place on. the 
18th Oct. The winning numbers will be published, 

Tickets for the General Drawing, Sixpence each, 

Which can be had from Mr. O’HALLORAN, Publish- 
ing Office, 147 Fleet Street; at Mr. Durry’s, 22 Pa 
ternoster Row; Burns and LAmsBert, 17 and 18 Port- 
man Street; Mrs. ReppAn, ground-floor, Pantheon, 
Oxford Street; Miss FArrExL, 11 Duke Street, Little 
Britain; Miss Lirrie, 20 Cranbourne Street, St. Mar 
tin’s Lane; Miss Hastrncs, 87 Duke Street, Man- 
chester Square, London ; the Sisters of Charity, North 
William Street, Dublin; or from 

Epwarp McManoy, 
Patrick Kran, Hon, Secs. 
Committee Rooms, St. Peter’s, Phibsboro’, Dublin, 
24th June, 1864. 


MERICAN NEWSPAPERS.— 


The following will be regularly supplied, 
payment of the subscriptions annexed, to the Lon 
Agent, Joun Gunn, 24 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, 









London, E.C. Per annum. Per annum, 
New York Times, Daily . 2 16 0 Weekly, 0 150 
New York Herald, , .3 60 - 1 00 
New York Tribune, ,, .3 00 - 0 150 
The Scientific American. . . - 4 0 1590 
The New York Independent .. 4 0 1690 
Boston True Fl eres tees co 0 120 
New York Weekly Mercury .- » 0 120 
Brownson’s Quarterly Review. . . . . 0126 


*,* These prices cover the American postage, but 
each paper is subject to the English postage of 1d.a 
delivery. 

London: John Gunn, English, American, and Co- 
lonial Literary and News Agent and Bookseller. 

Catholic and all American and Colonial Newspapers 
supplied with punctuality. 


é ke— CITY DEBT COLLECT- 
ING AND LEGAL INQUIRY OFFICES, 

385 MoorGate Street, Bank, for recovering Tr 

Accounts in Town and Country, on Commission, with- 

out Law-Costs or any other expense, and affording 

Creditors sound legal advice and reliable business it- 

formation. Annual Subscription, One Guinea. 
Proprietor, Mr. WETHERFIELD, Solicitor. 
Established 1847, 
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Cintagel Castle. 
<aiilcinlicinsie 
Amone all the lingering traces of the glories of the past with which 
England is covered, there is none more deserving of notice than 
old Tintagel. Tintaghel, Tindogel, or Dundagel, meaning a high 
fortified hill, were its original titles, which have gradually been 

modernised into Tintagel. 

This remarkable spot remains, however, comparatively unknown, 
or at least unvisited. This is partly owing to the fact that as yet 
the “iron horses” have not reached within many miles of it. Visitors 
to Tintagel must perforce travel somewhat in the fashion of their 
grandfathers, by coach or carriage, if not on their feet. The coaches 
indeed only come within four or five miles of the place. Perhaps it 
is as well; had a railroad run near, Tintagel might have been turned 
into a fashionable watering-place, and King Arthur’s castle subsided 
into a regular county lion. Now one long straggling street con- 
stitutes the town, and alone in its solemn grandeur stands the castle 
of Arthur Pendragon; and still, as in the year 500, the waves dash 
and break 

“ upon the sands 
Of wild Dundagel by the Cornish coast.” 

For a long time it was the fashion to disbelieve in the existence 
of King Arthur, and to treat his history as a fable. Now, however, 
even before the strictly historical criticism of the present day, belief 
in King Arthur has revived. We certainly do not pledge ourselves 
that the Morte d’ Arthur or the prophecies of Merlin are historical 
books; nor do we put faith in “ how King Arthur was carried away 
to fairyland, and will from thence return.” The time between the 
departure of the Romans and the formation of the Saxon Heptarchy 
is sufficiently obscure; but there are at least as many proofs that a 
king named Arthur reigned over Britain, was a great warrior, and 
was buried in Glastonbury Abbey, as for many other incidents in the 
history of England which have always been current. 

King Arthur, moreover, contrived so to live as to leave his name 
for ever green and fragrant among posterity. Southey once. re- 
marked, “ No great poet had ever made King Arthur his theme.” 
But this reproach has, however, been wiped away; for our greatest 
living poet has enshrined his memory, and to many of us the king 
of whom the Jdyls were sung has become a familiar being ; and the 


“ selfless man and stainless gentleman, 
Who wouldest against thy own eye-witness fain 
Have ail men true and leal, all women pure,” 
VOL, I. SEPT. 1864. 
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is one of our cherished heroes. The annals of our history not having 
given us many monarchs of whom to be proud, we may be excused 
for giving so deep a credence to the traditional virtues of King Arthur. 
A great teacher of the spiritual life thinks it well to exercise the 
mind by dwelling on the imaginary character of a perfect earthly 
king; and those who study the traditions that hang around Arthur 
will often be involuntarily reminded of him whose character is repre- 
sented to be so noble, whose offers of reward are so generous, that 
men cannot hold back from following in his train, All who feel thus 
should not fail to start in pilgrimage to Tintagel castle. It is on 
the north coast of Cornwall, and the point on which it is built forms 
one of the finest headlands in that favoured county, which can boast 
of so much magnificent coast scenery. 

Far exceeding the Land’s End, and casting Gurnard’s Head into 
shade, stands that bold wild crag with the blue waves lashing its 
foot. Upon this steep precipice the adventurous Britons thought fit 
to erect his castle. The ruins bear evident marks that it was 
British, not Roman or Saxon hands which raised these walls. The 
headland was once an island, but so small a space existed be- 
tween the topmost crag and the mainland that the two were con- 
nected by a drawbridge. This, however, has long since disap- 
peared; but we will let Carew, the Elizabethan historian, speak on 
this subject. ‘“ Halfe the buildings were raised on the continent, 
and the other half on an island, continued together (within man’s 
remembrance) by a drawbridge, but now divided by the downefallen 
steepe cliffe on the farther side, which, though it shut out the sea 
from his wonted recourse, hath yet more strengthened the island ; for 
in passing thither you must first descend with a dangerous declyning, 
and then make a worse ascent by a path, through his stickleness 
occasioning, and through his steepiness threatning the ruine of your 
life with the falling of your foote. At the top, two or three tem- 
porary steps give you entrance to the hill which supplieth pasture 
for sheepe and conyes. Upon the same I saw a decayed chappell. 
Under the island runs a cave, throwe which you may rowe at ful 
sea, but not without a kinde of horrour at the uncouthnesse of the 
place.” But the description which old Norden gives of the ascent 
is still more racy: “ By a very narrow rockye and wyndinge waye, 
up the steepe sea clyffe under which the sea-waves wallow, and so 
alsalge the foundation of the hill, as may astonish an unstable brayne 
to consider the perill, for the least slipp of the foote sends the whole 
ledge into the devouring sea; and the worste of alle is higheste of 
alle, near the gate of entrance into the hill, where the offensive 
stones so exposed hang over the head, as while a man respecteth his 
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footinge he endaungers his head, and lookinge to save the head 
endaungers the footinge; according to the old proverbe, Incidit in 
Scyllam qui vult vitare Charybdem. He must have his eyes that will 
scale Tintagel. The moat and the island buildings are ruined.” 

Ruins which were ancient ones in the days of Carew and Norden, 
it might reasonably be supposed would have fallen into utter decay 
by the days of Victoria. But for King Arthur's castle the very 
granite rocks themselves were made to yield materials, and the sun 
and storms of centuries leave them yet unperishable. The keep or 
fortified part of the castle was built on the island, while the state- 
rooms, the gardens, and all the part for “ pleasant joyaunce,” were 
on the mainland. There the smooth green turf sloped pleasantly 
down to the deep valley, from which an ascent on the opposite side 
leads to the surrounding country. And on the same green turf 
stretched wide the castle- gates with their lofty archway; and of 
all who ventured to the portal, errant knight or wandering beggar, 
desolate widow or terrified peasant, “‘no man or woman who came 
was turned away disconsolate,” says tradition; “ which custom was 
so pleasing to God, that Arthur should have grace given to him 
never to see the fire of hell.” 

The surrounding hills so completely shut in Tintagel, that, till 
within a hundred yards, no one could believe he was in the vicinity 
of so grand a scene. It must have been a fair sight to the traveller 
of olden time, when, on turning a sharp point in the descent, he came 
in view of the noble rocks and of the stately castle, with its open 
gates, its fair gardens, and the royal banners floating from the tower. 
Many were the devices of King Arthur's banners. His own coat-of- 
arms was three dragons and three crowns; 

“ his helm was lowered, 

To which for crest the golden dragon clung,— 

The dragon of the great Pendragonship ;” 
but “ ‘for love’ he took to his arms a croix silver in a field vert, 
and on the first quarter thereof was figured an image of Our 
Ladye, with her Sonne in her arms: but, beside, he had a banner 
of the Trinity, of golden goules. St. George was the third; the 
fourth was Brutus’ armes, known and tryd; the fifth banner of 
goules, three crowns of gold; the sixth banner of goules, and a 
dragon of gold."* Thus it is the old tradition, that the banner of 
St. George—“ St. George for merrie England”—has descended to 
us from the first British king. The path by which the island was 
gained after the disappearance of the drawbridge was certainly cut 
by adventurous hands; and some writers declare “the sheep even 
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found it difficult to ascend.” We, however, suspect the terrific de- 
scriptions of Carew, Norden, and others to have been a little exagge- 
rated. But of later years pains have been taken to improve this path 
and cut a flight of steps; and the danger now lies only in the ima- 
gination. Yet still the guide warns you, as you begin the descent, 
“not to look down,” fearing that the view of the steep perpendicular 
rock up which you have climbed will for the moment turn your 
brain. But the steps are broad and shelving; so that, if you will 
but be content to look at the ground, all will go well. But we must 
not speak of the descent till we have entered and explored the ruined 
castle. Let us first suffer old Leland to speak of it as it was in his 
time: “This castle hath been a marvellous strong and notable for- 
tress, and almost situ loci inexpugnable, especially for the dungeon 
or keep, that is on a high and terrible crage, envirroned with the 
sea, but having a drawbridge from the residew of the castelle into 
it. There is yet a chappell standing within the dungeon, of St. 
Alette alias Ullane. Shepe now fede within the dungeon. The 
residew of the buildings of this castelle be sore beten and yn ruine; 
but it hath been a large thinge.” Even in these days Tintagel was 
the theme of poets. One writes: “ There is a place within the wind- 
ing shore of Severn Sea, 
On midst of rock, about whose foote 
The tides turn, keeping play ; 
The tow’ry-topped castle here 
Wide blazeth over all ; 


Which Corincus ancient broode 
Tindagel Castle call.”* 


- Leland further tells us: “ Men alyse saw therein a postern-door of 
iron.” A door of rough planks now fills its place; and on entering 
we find ourselves in a portion of the ruins strongly resembling the 
guard-room of a castle. And now upon this crag,—upon which, look- 
ing up from below, we wondered how the castle had sufficient space 
to stand,—we find an acre of grass-land, with descents and ascents, 
and ruins of chambers great and small. And in the midst is the 
roofless chapel, of small dimensions, and filled with weeds and grass. 
The altar is yet standing: and its broken fragments are carefully 
collected and placed upon it. We were toid the clergyman of Tintagel 
was now constable of the castle, and used every care to preserve it 
from the ravages of time. Then wandering across the turfy waste, 
where every now and then there is a granite rock imbedded, we come 
to the sea side of the castle; for the chapel looks towards the land. 
Go not too near the edge, for it is one sheer sheet of rock, which 
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rises from the sea many hundred feet below. One curiously-shaped 
rock seems to have broken away from the rest, and stands like a 
grim and ghostly witness of its neighbour's fallen greatness. Then 
what an expanse of ocean stretches before the eye; and in far dis- 
tance may be seen where 


“ the long wave broke 
All down the thundering shores of Bude and Boss ;” 


and you may also discern Hartland and Lundy Island. No one must 
miss seeing that large space between shelving rocks, in which they can 
most comfortably repose. It is called King Arthur’s Chair. Truly a 
kingly seat, from whence he could watch the steeds prancing in the 
courtyard, and the passing to and fro on the drawbridge; and even 
those on the mainland, as they paced the castle-gardens. And indeed 
in such a place it is impossible not to wander to the region of poetry 
and romance, in which King Arthur is enshrined. Was it indeed 
here that 


“ Modred, all in green, with eye and ear, 
Climbed to the high top of the garden-wall” ? 


Was it here that wandered in the converse of kindred spirits “pure 
Sir Galahad” and “ meek Sir Percival”? Was it from hence that 
the merry company rode forth to “ tryst by St Madron’s Well”? 
* * Now horse and hattock both but and bene !’ 
Was the cry at Lauds for Tintagel men. 
And forth they pushed upon Rowtor side ; 
As goodly a raid as aking could ride,”* 


Those were the days of Tintagel’s pride and glory, when King 
Arthur went forth to hunt on Tregoss Moor, where legends of 
his prowess still linger, and old ruined hill-castles proudly boast 
of having been King Arthur’s hunting-seats, wherein the blithe- 
some party took refuge if night overtook them in their eager 
sport. These were the golden days, too fair to last; for even on 
King Arthur came a bitter ending. Betrayal, and treachery, and in- 
gratitude were to be his earthly reward for his great trust in others, 
his stainless honour, and his self-sacrifices. We must not now 
linger on the tale of false Launcelot and fallen Guinevere, and of 
the ruin and dispersion of the “table round.” King Arthur's last 
battle was fought a few miles from Tintagel, between that spot and 
Boscastle, hard by a river, which of course “ran red with blood.” 
The place was called Slaughter, now corrupted into Storan Bridge. 
Then the old tradition says, Sir Modred the traitorous nephew 
and King Arthur were both slain; that. the body of the king was 
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carried to Tintagel Castle, and there was watched all night by his 
weeping attendants; and on the morrow a sad procession set out for 
Glastonbury Abbey, where King Arthur was interred. Succeeding 
ages carefully handed down the tradition, that this was his resting- 
place; and his tomb was opened in the reign of King Henry IL. 
From this time the history of Tintagel becomes obscure for some 
time. In Doomsday Book it is mentioned as Dunchine or Chain 
Castle. After the Conquest it became the residence of the Earls of 
Cornwall; and in 1245 Earl Richard entertained there his nephew, 
David of Wales, the brother of Llewellyn, who afterwards met at 
King Edward’s hands a well-merited death for his treachery to that 
brother. In 1307 Thomas de la Hyde was constable of Tintagel. 
Some years previous, mention was made in the Exchequer Rolls of a 
Robert de Tintagel, who held five knight’s fees; but what claim he 
had to the title does not further appear. In 1339 there was no go- 
vernor of the castle, but the custody was left to the chaplain; who, 
however, had no fee given for his services. Already the castle was 
falling to ruin; and the Earl of Cornwall at that time took down 
the great hall. In the reign of Richard II. Tintagel was made into 
a state prison; and John Earl of Huntington was constable. Among 
the records of state prisoners was John Northampton, Lord Mayor, 
who, in 1385, was “for his unruly maioralty condemned thither as 
a perpetual penitentiary.” It was certainly contrived to send him 
away far enough from the scene of his ill-behaviour. 

In Edward III.’s reign the castle and manor were annexed to 
the Duchy of Cornwall, and have ever since continued; so that the 
Prince of Wales is now the rightful lord of Tintagel; and now 
regretfully we turn away from the wild and beautiful spot, which 
formerly boasted so many memories of the glorious past of that 
“ renowned Prince Arthur, king of Britain.” 


F. 
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Constance Shertvood. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


—— 
Cuaprter IIT. 


As I entered the library, which my father used for purposes of busi- 
ness as well as of study, I saw a gentleman who had often been at 
our house before, and whom I knew to be a priest, though he was 
dressed as a working-man of the better sort and had on a riding- 
coat of coarse materials. He beckoned me to him, and I, kneeling, 
received his blessing. 

“What! up yet, little one?” he said; “ and yet thou must bestir 
thyself betimes to-morrow for prayers. These are not days in which 
priests may play the sluggards and be found abed when the sun 
rises.” 

“« At what hour must you be on foot, reverend father?” my mother 
asked, as sitting down at a table by his side she filled his plate with 
whatever might tempt him to eat, the which he seemed little in- 
clined to. 

“ Before dawn, good Mrs. Sherwood,” he answered; “ and across 
the fields into the forest before ever the labouring men are astir; and 
you know best when that is.” 

* An if it be so, which I fear it must,” my father said, “ we must 
e’en have the chapel ready by two o'clock. And, goodwife, you should 
presently get that wench to bed.” 

“ Nay, good mother,” I cried, and threw my arms round her 
waist, “ prithee let me sit up to-night; I can lie abed all to-morrow.” 
So wistfully and urgently did I plead, that she, who had grown of 
late somewhat loth to deny any request of mine, yielded to my 
entreaties, and only willed that I should lie down on a settle betwixt 
her chair and the chimney, in which a fagot was blazing, though it 
was summer-time, but the weather was chilly. I gazed by turns on 
my mother’s pale face and my father’s, which was thoughtful, and on 
the good priest’s, who was in an easy-chair, wherein they had com- 
pelled him to sit, opposite to me on the other side of the chimney. 
He looked, as I remember him then, as if in body and in mind he 
had suffered more than he could almost bear. 

After some discourse had been ministered betwixt him and my 
father of the journey he had been taking, and the friends he had seen 
since last he had visited our house, my mother said, in a tremulous 
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voice, “ And now, good Mr. Mush, an if it would not pain you too 
sorely, tell us if it be true that your dear daughter in Christ, Mrs. 
Clitherow, has indeed won the martyr’s crown, as some letters from 
York reported to us a short time back?” 

Upon this Mr. Mush raised his head, which had sunk on his 
breast, and said, “ She that was my spiritual daughter in times past, 
and now, as I humbly hope, my glorious mother in heaven, the 
gracious martyr Mrs. Clitherow, has overcome all her enemies, and 
passed from this mortal life with rare and marvellous triumph into the 
peaceable city of God, there to receive a worthy crown of endless im- 
mortality and joy.” His eye, that had been before heavy and dim, now 
shone with sudden light, and it seemed as if the cord about his heart 
was loosed, and his spirit found vent at last in words after a long and 
painful silence. More eloquent still was his countenance than his 
words as he exclaimed, ‘‘ Torments overcame her not, nor the sweet- 
ness of life, nor her vehement affection for husband and children, nor 
the flattering allurements and deceitful promises of the persecutors. 
Finally, the world, the flesh, and the devil overcame her not. She, 
a woman, with invincible courage entered combat against them all, 
to defend the ancient faith, wherein both she and her enemies were 
baptised and gave their promise to God to keep the same until death. 
O sacred martyr!” and, with clasped hands and streaming eyes, the 
good father went on, “remember me, I beseech thee humbly, in 
thy perfect charity, whom thou hast left miserable behind thee, in 
time past thy unworthy father and now most unworthy servant, made 
ever joyful by thy virtuous life, and now lamenting thy death and thy 
absence, and yet rejoicing in thy glory.” 

A sob burst from my mother’s breast, and she hid her face against 
my father’s shoulder. There was a brief silence, during which many 
quickly-rising thoughts passed through my mind. Of Daniel in the 
lions’ den, and the Machabees and the early Christians; and of the 
great store of blood which had been shed of late in this our country, 
and of which amongst the slain were truly martyrs, and which were 
not; of the vision in the sky which had been seen at Lichfield; and 
chiefly of that blessed woman Mrs. Clitherow, whose virtues and good 
works I had often before heard of, such as serving the poor and har- 
bouring priests, and loving God’s Church with a wonderful affection 
greater than can be thought of. Then I heard my father say, “‘ How 
was it at the last, good Mr. Mush?” I oped my eyes, and hung on 
the lips of the good priest even as if to devour his words as he gave 
utterance to them. 

“ She refused to be tried by the country,” he answered, in a tre- 
mulous voice; “ and so they murthered her.” 
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“How so?” my mother asked, shading her eyes with her hand as 
if to exclude the mental sight of that which she yet sought to know. 
“They pressed her to death,” he slowly uttered; “ and the last 
words she was heard to say were ‘ Jesu, Jesu, Jesu! have mercy on 
me!’ She was in dying about a quarter of an hour, and then her 
blessed spirit was released and took its flight to heaven. May we 
die the death of the righteous, and may our last end be like hers!” 
Again my mother hid her face in my father’s bosom, and me- 
thought she said not “ Amen” to that prayer; but turning to Mr. 
Mush with a flushed cheek and troubled eye, she asked, “ And why 
did the blessed Mrs. Clitherow refuse to be tried by the country, 
reverend father, and thereby subject herself to that lingering death?” 
“These were her words when questioned and urged on that 
point,” he answered, “which sufficiently clear her from all accusa- 
tion of obstinacy or desperation, and combine the rare discretion and 
charity which were in her at all times: ‘ Alas!’ quoth she, ‘if I 
should have put myself on the country, evidence must needs have 
come against me touching my harbouring of priests and the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass in my house, which I know none could give but 
only my children and servants; and it would have been to me more 
grievous than a thousand deaths if I should have seen any of them 
brought forth before me, to give evidence against me in so good a 
cause and be guilty of my blood; and, secondly,’ quoth she, ‘ I know 
well the country must needs have found me guilty to please the 
council, who so earnestly seek my blood, and then all they had been 
accessory to my death and damnably offended God. I therefore think, 
in the way of charity, for my part to hinder the country from such a 
sin; and seeing it must needs be done, to cause as few to do it as 
might be; and that was the judge himself.’ So she thought, and 
thereupon she acted, with that single view to God’s glory and the 
good of men’s souls that was ever the passion of her fervent spirit.” 
“ Her children?” my mother murmured in a faint voice, still 
hiding her face from him. ‘“ That little Agnes you used to tell us 
of, that was so dear to her poor mother, how has it fared with her?” 
Mr. Mush answered, “ Her happy mother sent her hose and 
shoes to her daughter at the last, signifying that she should serve 
God and follow her steps of virtue. She was committed to ward 
because she would not betray her mother, and there whipt and ex- 
tremely used for that she would not go to the church and hear a ser- 
mon. When her mother was murthered, the heretics came to her 
and said that unless she would go to the church, her mother should 
be put to death. The child, thinking to save the life of her who had 
given her birth, went to a sermon, and thus they dece*yed her.” 
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“God forgive them!” my father ejaculated; and I, creeping to 
my mother’s side, threw my arms about her neck, upon which she, 
caressing me, said : 

“ Now thou wilt be up to their deceits, Conny, if they should 
practise the same arts on thee.” 

“ Mother,” I cried, clinging to her, “ I will go with thee to prison 
and to death; but to their church I will not go who love not our 
Blessed Lady.” 

“ So help thee God!” my father cried, and laid his hand on my 
head. 

“Take heart, good Mrs. Sherwood,” Mr. Mush said to my mother, 
who was weeping; “God may spare you such trials as those which 
that sweet saint rejoiced in, or He can give you a like strength to 
hers. We have need in these times to bear in mind that comfortable 
saying of holy writ, ‘ As your day, shall your strength be.’” 

“Tis strange,” my father observed, “ how these present troubles 
seem to awake the readiness, nay the wish, to suffer for truth’s sake. 
It is like a new sense in a soul heretofore but too prone to eschew 
suffering of any sort: ‘tis even as the keen breezes of our own Can- 
nock Chase stimulate the frame to exertions which it would shrink 
from in the duller air of the Trent Valley.” 

“ Ah! and is it even so with you, my friend?” exclaimed Mr. 
Mush. “From my heart I rejoice at it: such thoughts are often- 
times forerunners of God's call to a soul marked out for His special 
service.” 

My mother, against whom I was leaning since mention had been 
made of Mrs. Clitherow’s daughter, began to tremble; and rising 
said she would go to the chapel to prepare for confession. Taking 
me by the hand, she mounted the stairs to the room which was used 
as such since the ancient faith had been proscribed. One by one that 
night we knelt at the feet of the good shepherd, who, like his Lord, 
was ready to lay down his life for his sheep, and were shriven. Then, 
at two of the clock, Mass was said, and my parents and most of our 
servants: received, and likewise some neighbours to whom notice had 
been sent in secret of Mr. Mush’s coming. When my mother re- 
turned from the altar to her seat, I marvelled at the change in her 
countenance. She who had been so troubled before the coming of 
the Heavenly Guest into her breast, wore now so serene and joyful an 
aspect, that the looking upon her at that time wrought in me a new 
and comfortable sense of the greatness of that divine Sacrament. I 
found not the thought of death frighten me then; for albeit on that 
night I for the first time fully arrived at the knowledge of the peril 
and jeopardy in which the Catholics of this land do live; nevertheless 
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this knowledge awoke m me more exultation than fear. I had seen 
precautions used, and reserves maintained, of which I now perceived 
the cause. For some time past my parents had prepared the way 
for this no-longer-to-be-deferred enlightenment. The small account 
they had taught me to make of the wealth and comforts of this perish- 
able world, and the histories they had recounted to me of the sufferings 
ef Christians in the early times of the Church, had been directed unto 
this end. They had, as it were, laid the wood on the altar of my 
heart, which they prayed might one day burn into a flame. And 
now when, by reason of the discourse I had heard touching Mrs. 
Clitherow’s blessed but painful end for harbouring of priests in her 
house, and the presence of one under our roof, I took heed that the 
danger had come nigh unto our own doors, my heart seemed to beat 
with a singular joy. Childhood sets no great store on life: the pass- 
age from this world to the next is not terrible to such as have had 
no shadows cast on their paths by their own or others’ sins. Heaven 
is not a far-off region to the pure in heart; but rather a home, where 
God, as St. Thomas sings, 
“ Vitam sine termino 
Nobis donet in patria.” 

But, ah me! how transient are the lights and shades which flit 
across the childish mind! and how mutable the temper of youth, never 
long impressed by any event, however grave! Not many days after 
Mr. Mush’s visit to our house, another letter from the Countess of 
Surrey came into my hand, and drove from my thoughts for the time 
all but the matters therein disclosed. 


“Sweet Mistress Constance” (my lady wrote),—“ In my last 
letter I made mention, in an obscure fashion, of « secret which my 
lord had told me touching a matter of great weight which Higford, 
his grace’s steward, had let out to him; and now that the whole 
world is speaking of what was then in hand, and that troubles have 
come of it, I must needs relieve my mind by writing thereof to her 
who is the best friend I have in the world, if I judge by the virtuous 
counsel and loving words her letters do contain. "Tis like you have 
heard somewhat of that same matter, Mistress Constance; for much 
talk has been ministered anent it since I wrote amongst people of all 
sorts, and with various intents to the hindering or the promoting 
thereof. I mean touching the marriage of his grace the Duke of 
Norfolk with the Queen of Scots, which is much desired by some, 
and very little wished for by others. My lord, as is reasonable in 
one of his years and of so noble a spirit, and his sister, who is in all 
things the counterpart of her brother, have set their hearts thereon 
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since the first inkling they had of it; for this queen has so noted a 
fame for her excellent beauty and’ sweet disposition that it has 
wrought in them an extraordinary passionate desire to title her 
mother, and to see their father so nobly mated, though not more 
than he deserves; for, as my lord says, his grace’s estate in England 
is worth little less than the whole realm of Scotland, in the ill state 
to which the wars have reduced it; and when he is in his own tennis- 
court at Norwich, he thinks himself as great as a king. 

“ As a good wife, I should wish as my lord does; and in- 
deed this marriage, Mistress Constance, would please me well; for 
the Queen of Scots is Catholic, and methinks if his grace was to 
wed her, there might arise some good out of it to such as are de- 
pendent on his grace touching matters of religion; and since Mr. 
Martin has gone beyond seas, ‘tis very little I hear in this house but 
what is contrary to the teaching I had at my grandmother’s. My 
lord saith this queen’s troubles will be ended if she doth marry his 
grace, for so Higford has told him; but when I spoke thereof to my 
Lady Lumley, she prayed God his grace’s might not then begin, but 
charged me to be silent thereon before my Lord Arundel, who has 
greatly set his heart on this match. She said words were in every 
one’s mouth concerning this marriage which should never have been 
spoken of but amongst a few. ‘ Nan,’ quoth she, ‘if Phil and thou 
do let your children’s tongues wag anent a matter which may well 
be one of life and death, more harm may come of it than can well be 
thought of.’ So prithee, Mistress Constance, do you be silent as the 
grave on what I have herein written, if so be you have not heard of 

-it but from me. My lord had a quarrel with my Lord Essex, who 
is about his own age, anent the Queen of Scots a few days since, 
when he came to spend his birthday with him; for my lord was 
twelve years old last week, and I gave him a fair jewel to set in his 
cap, for a love-token and for remembrance. My lord said that the 
Queen of Scots was a lady of so great virtue and beauty that none 
else could be compared with her; upon which my Lord of Essex 
cried it was high treason to the queen’s majesty to say so, and that 
if her grace held so long a time in prison one who was her near 
kinswoman, it was by reason of her having murthered her husband 
and fomented rebellion in this kingdom of England, for the which 
she did deserve to. be extremely used. My lord was very wroth at 
this, and swore he was no traitor, and that the Queen of Scots was 
no murtheress, and he would lay down his head on the block rather 
than suffer any should style her such; upon which my Lord ot 
Essex asked, ‘ Prithee, my Lord Surrey, were you at Thornham last 
week when the Queen’s majesty was on a visit to your grandfather 
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my Lord Arundel?’ ‘ No,’ cried my lord, ‘ your lordship being there 
yourself in my Lord of Leicester’s suite, must needs have noticed I was 
absent; for if I had been present, methinks ’tis I and not your lord- 
ship would have waited behind her majesty’s chair at table and held 
a napkin to her.’ ‘ And if you had, my lord,’ quoth my Lord Essex, 
waxing hot in his speech, ‘ you would have noticed how her grace’s 
majesty gave a nip to his grace your father who was sitting by her 
side, and said she would have him take heed on what pillow he 
rested his head.’ ‘ And I would have you take heed,’ cried my lord, 
‘how you suffer your tongue to wag in an unseemly manner anent 
her grace’s majesty and his grace my father and the Queen of Scots, 
who is kinswoman to both, and even now a prisoner, which should 
make men careful how they speak of her who cannot speak in her 
own cause; for it is a very inhuman part, my lord, to tread on such 
as misfortune has cast down.’ There was a nobleness in these words 
such as I have often taken note of in my lord, though so young, and 
which his playmate yielded to; so that nothing more was said at 
that time anent those matters, which indeed do seem too weighty to 
be discoursed upon by young folks. But I have thought since on 
the lines which ‘tis said the Queen’s majesty wrote when she was 
herself a prisoner, which begin, 
‘O Fortune! how thy restiess, wavering state 
Hath fraught with cares my troubled wit; 
Witness this present prison, whither fate 
Could bear me, and the joys I quit,’ 

and wondered she should have no greater pity on those in the same 
plight, as so many be at this time. Ah me! I would not keep a 
bird in a cage an I could help it, and ’tis sad men are not more 
tender of such as are of a like nature with themse!ves ! 

“‘ My lord was away some days after this at Oxford, whither he 
had been carried to be present at the Queen’s visit, and at the play 
of Palamon and Arcite, which her majesty heard in the common-hall 
of Christ Church. One evening, as my Lady Margaret and I (like 
two twin cherries on one stalk, my lord would say, for he is mightily 
taken with the stage-plays he doth hear, and hath a trick of framing 
his speech from them) were sitting at the window near unto the 
garden practising our lutes and singing madrigals, he surprised us 
with his sweet company, in which I find an ever increasing content, 
and cried out as he approached, ‘ Ladies, I hold this sentence of the 
poet as a canon of my creed, that whom God loveth not, they love 
not music.’ And then he said that albeit Italian was a very har- 
monious and sweet language which pleasantly tickleth the ear, he 
for his part loved English best, even in singing. Upon which, finding 
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him in the humour for discreet and sensible conversation, which, 
albeit he hath good parts and a ready wit, is not always the case, 
by reason of his being, as boys mostly are, prone to wagging, I 
took occasion to relate what I had heard my Lord of Arundel say 
touching his visit to the court of Brussels, when the Duchess of 
Parma invited him to a banquet to meet the Prince of Orange and 
most of the chief courtiers. The discourse was carried on in French; 
but my lord, albeit he could speak well in that language, nevertheless 
made use of an interpreter. At the which the Prince of Orange 
expressed his surprise to Sir John Wilson, who was present, that an 
English nobleman of so great birth and breeding should be ignorant 
of the French tongue, which the eerl presently hearing, said, ‘ Tell 
the prince that I like to speak in that language im which I can best 
utter my mind and not mistake.’ ‘ And I perceive, my lord,’ I said, 
‘that you are of a like mind with his lordship, and no lover of new- 
fangled and curious terms.’ 

“Upon which my dear earl laughed, and related unto us how 
the Queen had been pleased to take notice of him at Oxford, and 
spoke merrily to him of his marriage. ‘And prithee, Phil, what 
were her highness’s words,’ quoth his prying sister, like a true 
daughter of Eve. At which my lord stroked his chin, as if to smooth 
his beard which is still to come, and said her majesty had cried, 
‘ God’s pity, child, thou wilt tire of thy wife afore you have both left 
the nursery.’ ‘ Alack,’ cried Meg, ‘if any but her highness had 
said it, thy hand would have been on thy sword, brother, and I'll 
warrant thou didst turn as red as a turkey-cock when her majesty 
* thus titled thee a baby. Nay, do not frown, but be a good lord to 
us, and tell Nan and me if the Queen said aught else. Then my 
lord cleared his brow, and related how in the hunting scene in the 
play, when the cry of the hounds was heard outside the stage, which 
was excellently well imitated, some scholars who were seated near 
him, and he must confess himself also, did shout, ‘ There, there—he’s 
caught, he’s caught !’ upon which her grace’s majesty laughed, and 
merrily cried out from her box, ‘ Those boys in very troth are ready 
to leap out of the windows!’ ‘ And had you such pleasant sports 
each day, brother?’ quoth our Meg. ‘No, by my troth,’ my lord 
answered; ‘the more’s the pity; for the next day there was a dis- 
putation held in physic and divinity from two to seven; and Dr. 
Westphaling held forth at so great a length that her majesty sent 
word to him to end his discourse without delay, to the great relief 
and comfort of all present. But he would not give over, lest, having 
committed all to memory, he should forget the rest if he omitted 
any part of it, and be brought to shame before the university and 
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the court.’ ‘ What said her highness when she saw he heeded not 
her commands?’ Meg asked. ‘ She was angered at first,’ quoth my 
lord, ‘ that he durst go on with his discourse when she had sent him 
word presently to stop, whereby she had herself been prevented from 
speaking, which the Spanish Ambassador had asked her to do; but 
when she heard the reason, it moved her to laughter, and she titled 
him a parrot.’ 

“¢ And spoke not her majesty at all?’ I asked; and my lord 
said, ‘She would not have been a woman, Nan, an she had held her 
tongue after being once resolved to use it. She made the next day 
an oration in Latin, and stopped in the midst to bid my Lord Bur- 
leigh be seated, and not to stand painfully on his gouty feet. Be- 
shrew me but I think she did it to show the poor dean how much 
better her memory served her than his had done, for she looked 
round to where he was standing ere she resumed her discourse. And 
now, Meg, clear thy throat and tune thy pipe, for not another word 
will I speak till thou hast sung that ditty good Mr. Martin set to 
music for thee.’ I have set it down here, Mistress Constance, with 
the notes as she sung it, that you may sing it also; and not like it 
the less that my quaint fancy pictures the maiden the poet sings of 
in her ‘ frock of frolic green,’ like unto my sweet-friend who dwells 
not far from one of the fair rivers therein named. 


A knight, as antique stories tell, 

A daughter had, named Dawsabel, 
A maiden fair and free ; 

She wore a frock of frolic green, 

Might well become a maiden Queen, 
Which seemly was to see. 


The silk well could she twist and twine, 
And make the fine March pine, 

And with the needle work ; 

And she could help the priest to say 
His matins on a holy day, 

And sing a psalmein kirk, 


Her features all as fresh above 

As is the grass that grows by Dove, 
And lythe as lass of Kent ; 

Her skin as soft as Leinster wool, 
And white as snow on Penhisk Hull, 
Or swan that swims on Trent, 


This maiden on a morn betime 
Goes forth.when May is in its prime, 
To get sweet setywall, 
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The honeysuckle, the hurlock, 

The lily and the lady-smock, 

To deck her father’s hall. 
‘ Ah,’ cried my lord, when Meg had ended her song, ‘ beshrew me, 
if Monsieur Sebastian’s madrigals are one half so dainty as this 
English piece of harmony.’ And then,—for his lordship’s head is at 
present running on pageants such as he witnessed at Nonsuch and 
at Oxford,—he would have me call into the garden Madge and Bess, 
whilst he fetched his brothers to take part in a May game, not in- 
deed in season now, but which, he says, is too good sport not to be 
followed all the year round. So he must needs dress himself as 
Robin Hood, with a wreath on his head and a sheaf of arrows in his 
girdle, and me as Maid Marian; and Meg, for that she is taller by 
an inch than any of us, though younger than him and me, he said 
should play Little John, and Bess Friar Tuck, for that she looks so 
gleesome and has a face so red and round. ‘ And Tom,’ he cried, 
‘thou needst not be at pains to change thy name, for we will dub 
thee Tom the Piper.’ ‘ And what is Will to be?’ asked my Lady 
Bess, who, since I be titled Countess of Surrey, must needs be styled 
My Lady William Howard.’ ‘ Why, there’s only the fool left,’ 
quoth my lord, ‘for thy sweetheart to play, Bess.’ At the which 
her ladyship and his lordship too began to stamp and cry, and would 
have sobbed outright, but sweet Madge, whose face waxes so white 
and her eyes so large and blue that methinks she is more like to an 
angel than a child, put out her little thin hands with a pretty gesture, 
and said, ‘I'll be the fool, brother Surrey, and Will shall be the 
dragon, and Bess ride the hobby-horse an it will please her.’ ‘ Nay, 
but she is Friar Tuck,’ quoth my lord, ‘ and should not ride.’ ‘ And 
prithee wherefore no?’ cried the forward imp, who, now she no more 
fears her grandam’s rod, has grown very saucy and bold; ‘ why 
should not the good friar ride, an it doth pleasure him ?’ 

“ At the which we laughed and fell to acting our parts with no 
little merriment and noise, and sundry reprehensions from my lord 
when we mistook our postures or the lines he would have us to 
recite. And at the end he set up a pole on the grass-plat for the 
Maying, and we danced and sung around it to a merry tune, which 
set our feet flying in time with the music. 

Now in the month of maying, 
When the merry lads are playing, 
Fa, la, la, 
Each with his bonny lasse, 
Upon the greeny grasse. 
Fa, la, la. 
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Madge was not strong enough to dance, but she stole away to 
gather white and blue violets, and made a fair garland to set on my 
head, to my lord’s great content, and would have me unloose my 
hair on my shoulders, which fell nearly to my feet, and waved in 
the wind in a wild fashion; which he said was beseeming for a bold 
outlaw’s bride, and what he had seen in the Maid Marian, who had 
played in the pageant at Nonsuch. Mrs. Fawcett misdoubted that 
this sport of ours should be approved by Mr. Charke, who calls all 
stage-playing Satan’s recreations, and a sure road unto hell; and 
that we shall hear on it in his next preachment; for he has held 
forth to her at length on that same point, and upbraided her for 
that she did suffer such foolish and profane pastimes to be carried 
on in his grace’s house. Ah me! I see no harm in it; and if, when 
my lord visits me, I play not with him as he chooses, ’tis not a 
thing to be expected that he will come only to sing psalms or play 
chess, which Mr. Charke holds to be the only game it befits Chris- 
tians to entertain themselves with. Tis hard to know what is right 
and wrong when persons be of such different minds, and no ghostly 
adviser to be had, such as I was used to at my grandmother's 
house. 

“ Ah, Mistress Constance! when I last wrote unto you I said 
troubles was the word in every one’s mouth, and ere I had finished 
this letter—which I was then writing, and have kept by me ever 
since—what, think you, has befallen us? ‘Tis anent the marriage 
of his grace with the Queen of Scots; which I now do wish it had 
pleased God none had ever thought of. Some weeks since my lord 
had told me, with great glee, that the Spanish ambassador was 
about to petition her majesty the Queen for the release of her 
highness’s cousin; and Higford and Bannister, aud the rest of his 
grace’s household—whom, since Mr. Martin went beyond seas, my 
lord spends much of his time with, and more of it methinks than is 
beseeming or to the profit of his manners and advancement of his 
behaviour—have told him that this would prepare the way for the 
greatly-to-be-desired end of his grace’s’ marriage with that Queen; 
and my lord was reckoning up all the fine sports and pageants and 
noble entertainments would be enacted at Kenninghall and Thetford 
when that right princely wedding should take place; and how he 
should himself carry the train of the queen-duchess when she went 
into church; who was the fairest woman, he said, in the whole 
world, and none ever seen to be compared with her since the days 
of Grecian Helen. But when, some days ago, I questioned my lord 
touching the success of the ambassador’s suit, and the Queen’s 
answer thereto, he said: ‘ By my troth, Nan, I understand that her 
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highness sent away the gooseman, for so she titled Senor Guzman, 
with a flea in his ear; for she said he had come on a fool’s errand, 


and gave him for her answer that she would advise the Queen of 


Scots to bear her condition with less impatience, or she might chanee 
to find some of those on whom she relied shorter by the head.’ ‘QO, 
my lord,’ I cried; ‘my dear Phil! God send she was not speaking 
of his grace your father!’ ‘Nan,’ quoth he, ‘she looked at his 
grace the next day with looks of so great anger and disdain, that 
my Lord of Leicester—that false and villanous knave—gave signs 
of so great triumph as if his grace was even on his way to the Tower. 
Beshrew me if I would not run my rapier through his body if I 
could!’ ‘ And where is his grace at present?’ I asked. ‘ He came 
to town last night,’ quoth my lord, ‘ with my Lord Arundel, and this 
morning went to Kenninghall.’ After this for some days I heard no 
more, for a new tutor came to my lord, who suffers him not to stay 
in the waiting-room with his grace’s gentlemen, and keeps so strict 
a hand over him touching his studies, that in his brief hours of 
recreation he would rather play at quoits, and other active pastimes, 
than converse with his lady. Alack! I wish he were a few years 
older, and I should have more comfort of him than now, when I 
must needs put up with his humours, which be as changeful, by 
reason of his great youth, as the lights and shades on the grass 
neath an aspen-tree. I must be throwing a ball for hours, or learn- 
ing a stage-part, when I would fain speak of the weighty matters 
which be on hand, such as I have told you of. Howsoever, as good 
luck would have it, my Lady Lumley sent for me to spend the day 
with her; and from her ladyship I learnt that his grace had written 
to the Queen that he had withdrawn from the court because of the 
pain he felt at her displeasure, and his mortification at the treatment 
he had been subjected to by the insolence of his foes, by whom he 
had been made a common table-talk ; and that her majesty had laid 
upon him her commands straightway to return to court. That was 
all was known that day; but at the very time that I was writing 
the first part of these woful’ tidings to you, Mistress Constance, his 
grace—whom I now know that I do love dearly, and with a true 
daughter’s heart, by the dreadful fear and pain I am in—was arrested 
at Burnham, where he had stopped on his road to Windsor, and 
committed to the Tower. Alack! alack! what will follow? I will 
leave this my letter open until I have further news to send. 

“ His grace was examined this day before my Lord-keeper 
Bacon, and my Lords Northampton, Sadler, Bedford, and Cecil; 
and they have reported to her majesty that the duke had not put 
himself under the penalty of the law by any overt act of treason, 
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and that it would be difficult to convict him without this. My Lord 
of Arundel, at whose house I was when these tidings came, said her 
majesty was so angered at this judgment, that she cried out in 
a passion, ‘Away! what the law fails to do, my authority shall 
effect ;’ and straightway fell into a fit, her passion was so great; and 
they were forced to apply vinegar to restore her. I had a wicked 
thought come into my mind, Mistress Constance, that I should not 
have been concerned if the Queen’s majesty had died in that fit, 
which I befear me was high treason, and a mortal sin to wish for 
one to die in a state of sin. But, alack! since I have left gomg to 
shrift I find it hard to fight against bad thoughts and naughty tem- 
pers; and when I say my prayers, and the old words come to my 
lips, which the preachments I hear do contradict, I am sometimes 
well-nigh tempted to give over praying at all. But I pray to God 
I may never be so wicked; and though I may not have my beads 
(which were taken from me), that the good Bishop of Durham gave 
me when I was confirmed, I use my fingers in their stead; and 
whilst his grace was at the Tower I did say as many ‘ Hail Maries’ 
in one day as I ever did in my life before; and promised Him, who 
is God’s own dear Son and Hers, if his grace came out of prison, 
never to be a day of my life without saying a prayer, or giving an 
alms, or doing a good turn to those which be in the same case, near 
at hand or throughout the world ; and I ween there are many such 
of all sorts at this time. 


“ Your loving servant to command, 
“ Whose heart is at present heavier than her pen, 
“ Ann Surrey. 


“P.S. My Lord of Westmoreland has left London, and his lady 
is in a sad plight. I hear such things said on all sides touching 
Papists as I can searce credit, and I pray to God they be not true. 
But an if they be so bad as some do say, why does his grace run his 
head into danger for the sake of the Popish Queen, as men do style 
her? They have arrested Higford and Bannister last night, and they 
are to taste of the rack to-day, to satisfy the Queen, who is so 
urgent on it. My lord is greatly concerned thereat, and cried when 
he spoke of it, albeit he tried to hide his tears. I asked him to show 
me what sort of pain it was; whereupon he twisted my arm till I 
cried out and bade him desist. God help me! I could not have 
endured the pain an instant longer; and if they have naught to tell 
anent these plots and against his grace, they needs must speak what 
is false when under the rack. O, ’tis terrible to think what men do 
suffer and cause others to suffer !” 
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This letter came into my hand on a day when my father had 
gone into Lichfield touching some business; and he brought with it 
the news of a rising in the North, and that his Grace of Northum- 
berland and my Lord of Westmoreland had taken arms on hearing 
of the Duke of Norfolk’s arrest; and the Catholics, under Mr. 
Richard Norton and Lord Latimer, had joined their standard, and 
were bearing the Cross before the insurgents. My father was sore 
cast down at these tidings; for he looked for no good from what was 
rebellion against a lawful sovereign, and a consorting with trouble- 
some spirits, swayed by no love of our holy religion, but rather con- 
trary to it, as my Lord of Westmoreland and some others of those 
leading lords. And he hence foreboded fresh trials to all such as 
were of the ancient faith all over England; which was not long in 
accruing even in our own case; for a short time after, we were for 
the first time visited by pursuivants, on a day, and in such a manner 
as I will now briefly relate. 


Cuarter IV. 


On the Sunday morning which followed the day on which the 
news had reached us of the rising in Northumberland, I went, as was 
my wont, into my mother’s dressing-room, to crave her blessing, and 
I asked of her if the priest who came to say Mass for us most Sun- 
days had arrived. She said he had been, and had gone away again, 
and that she greatly feared we should have no prayers that day, 
saving such as we might offer up for ourselves; “together,” she 

-added after a pause, “with a bitter sacrifice of tears and of such 
sufferings as we have heard of, but as yet not known the taste of 
ourselves.” 

Again I felt in my heart a throbbing feeling, which had in it an 
admixture of pain and joy,—made up, I ween, of conflicting passions 
—such as curiosity feeding on the presentment of an approaching 
change; of the motions of grace in soul which faintly discerns the 
happiness of suffering for conscience-sake; and the fear of suffering 

natural to the human heart. 

“Why are we to have no Mass, sweet mother?” I asked, en- 
circling her waist in my arms; “and wherefore has good Mr. Bryan 
gone away ?” 

“We received advice late last evening,” she answered, “that the 
Queen’s pursuivants have orders to search this day the houses of 
the most noted recusants in this neighbourhood; and ’tis likely they 
may begin with us, who haye never made a secret of our faith, and 
never will.” 
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“ And will they kill us if they come?” I asked, with that same 
trembling eagerness I have so often known since when danger was 
at hand. 

“Not now, not to-day, Conny,” she answered; “but I pray to 
God they do not carry us away to prison; for since this rising in the 
north, to be a Catholic and a traitor is one and the same in their eyes 
who have to judge us. We must needs hide our books and church- 
furniture; so give me thy beads, sweet one, and the cross from thy 
neck.” 

I waxed red when my mother bade me unloose the string, and 
tiglitly clasped the cross in both my hands. “ Let them kill me, 
mother,” I cried; “ but take not off my cross.” 

“ Maybe,” she said, “the Queen’s officers would trample on it, 
and so injure their own souls in dishonouring a holy symbol.” And 
as she spoke she took it from me, and hid it in a recess behind the 
chimney; which no sooner was done, than we heard a sound of horses’ 
feet in the approach; and going to the window, I cried out, “ Here 
is a store of armed men on horseback!” Ere I had uttered the 
words, one of them had dismounted and loudly knocked at the door 
with his truncheon; upon which my mother, taking me by the hand, 
went down stairs into the parlour where my father was. It seemed 
as if those knocks had struck on her heart, so great a trembling came 
over her. My father bade the servants throw open the door; and the 
sheriff came in, with two pursuivants and some more men with him, 
and produced a warrant to search the house; which my father having 
read, he bowed his head, and gave orders not to hinder them in their 
duty. He stood himself the while in the hall, his face as white as a 
smock, and his teeth almost running through his lips. 

One of the men came into the library, and pulling down the 
books, scattered them on the floor, and cried: 

“ Look ye here, sirs, what Popish stuff is this, fit for the hang- 
man’s burning!” At the which another answered : 

“ By my troth, Sam, I misdoubt that thou canst read. Methinks 
thou dost hunt Popery as dogs do game, by the scent. Prithee spell 
me the title of this volume.” 

“JT will have none of thy gibing, Master Sevenoaks,” returned 
the other. ‘ Whether I be a scholar or not, I'll warrant no honest 
gospeller wrote on those yellow musty leaves, which be two hundred 
years old, if they be a day.” 

“ And I'll warrant thee in that credence, Master Samuel, by the 
same token that the volume in thy hand is a treatise on field-sports, 
writ in the days of Master Caxton; a code of the laws to be observed 
in the hunting and killing of deer, which I take to be no Popish 
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sport, for our most gracious Queen,—God save her majesty !—slew 
a fat buck not long ago in Windsor Forest with her own hand, and 
remembered his Grace of Canterbury with half her prey;” and so 
saying, he drew his comrade from the room; I ween with the intent 
to save the books from his rough handling, for he seemed of a more 
gentle nature than the rest and of a more moderate disposition. 

When they had ransacked all the rooms below, they went upstairs, 
and my father followed. Breaking from my mother’s side, who sat 
pale and still as a statue, unable to move from her seat, I ran after 
him, and on the landing-place I heard the sheriff say somewhat 
touching the harbouring of priests; to the which he made answer 
that he was ready to swear there was no priest in the house. “ Nor 
has been?” quoth the sheriff; upon which my father said: 

“Good sir, this house was built in the days of her Majesty’s 
grandfather, King Henry VII.; and on one occasion his Majesty 
was pleased to rest under my grandfather’s roof, and to hear Mass 
in that room,” he said, pointing to what was now the chapel, “the 
church being too distant for his Majesty’s convenience: so priests 
have been within these walls many times ere I was born.” 

The sheriff said no more at that time, but went into the room, 
where there were only a few chairs, for that in the night the altar 
and all that appertained to it had been removed. He and his men 
were going out again, when a loud knocking was heard against the 
wall on one side of the chamber; at the sound of which my father’s 
face, which was white before, became of an ashy paleness. 

“ Ah!” cried one of the pursuivants, “the lying Papist! The 


- egregious Roman! an oath is in his mouth that he has no priest in 


his house, and here is one hidden in his cupboard.” 

“‘ Mr. Sherwood!” the sheriff shouted, greatly moved, “lead the 
way to the hiding-place wherein a traitor is concealed, or I order the 
house to be pulled down about your ears.” 

My father was standing like one stunned by a sudden blow, and 
I heard him murmur, ‘Tis the devil’s own doing, or else I am 
stark staring mad.” 

The men ran to the wall, and knocked against it with their sticks, 
crying out in an outrageous manner to the priest to come out of his 
hole. ‘ We'll unearth the Jesuit fox,” cried one; “ We'll give him 
a better lodging in Lichfield gaol,” shouted another; and the sheriff 
kept threatening to set fire to the house. Still the knocking from 
within went on, as if answering that outside, and then a voice cried 
out, “I cannot open: I am shut in.” 

“’Tis Edmund!” I exclaimed; “’tis Edmund is in the hiding- 
place.” And then the words were distinctly heard, “’Tis I; ‘tis Ed- 
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mund Genings. For God’s sake, open; I am shut in.” Upon which 
my father drew a deep breath, and hastening forward, pressed his 
finger on a place in the wall, the panel slipped, and Edmund came 
out of the recess, looking scared and confused. The pursuivants 
seized him; but the sheriff cried out, surprised, ‘God’s death, sirs ! 
but ’tis the son of the worshipful Mr. Genings, whose lady is a mother 
in Israel, and M. Jean de Luc’s first cousin! And how came ye, Mr. 
Edmund, to be concealed in this Popish den? Have these recusants 
imprisoned you with some foul intent, or perverted you by their vile 
cunning ?” Edmund was addressing my father in an agitated voice. 

““T fear me, sir,” he cried, clasping his hands, “I befear me 
much I have affrighted you, and I have been myself sorely affrighted. 
I was passing through this room, which I had never before seen, and 
the door of which was open this morn. By chance I drew my hand 
along the wall, where there was no apparent mark, when the panel 
slipped and disclosed this recess, into which I stepped, and straight- 
way the opening closed, and I remained in darkness. I was afraid no 
one might hear me, and I should die of hunger.” 

My father tried to smile, but could not. “ Thank God,” he said, 
“tis no worse;” and sinking down on a chair he remained silent, 
whilst the sheriff and the pursuivants examined the recess, which was 
deep and narrow, and in which they brandished their swords in all 
directions. Then they went round the room, feeling the walls; but 
though there was another recess with a similar mode of aperture, 
they hit not on it, doubtless through God’s mercy; for in it were 
concealed the altar-furniture and our books, with many other things 
besides, which they would have seized on. 

Before going away, the sheriff questioned Edmund concerning his 
faith, and for what reason he abode in a Popish house and consorted 
with recusants. Edmund answered he was no Papist, but a kins- 
man of Mrs. Sherwood, unto whose house his father had oftentimes 
sent him. Upon which he was counselled to take heed unto himself 
and to eschew evil company, which leads to horrible defections and 
into the straight road to perdition. Whereupon they departed; and 
the officer who had enticed his companion from the library smiled as 
he passed me, and said : 

“ And wherefore not at prayers, little mistress, on the Lord’s- 
day, as all Christian folks should be ?” 

I ween he was curious to see how I should answer, albeit nat 
moved thereunto by any malicious intent. But at the time I did 
not bethink myself that he spoke of Protestant service; and being 
angered at what had passed, I said: 

“Because we be kept from prayers by the least welcome visit 
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’ 


He laughed, 


ever made to Christian folks on a Lord’s-day morning.’ 
and cried : 

“Thou hast a ready tongue, young mistress; and when tried 
for recusancy I warrant thou’lt give the judge a piece of thy mind.” 

“ And if I ever be in such a presence, and for such a cause,” 
I answered, “I pray to God I may say to my lord on the bench 
what the blessed apostle St. Peter spoke to his judges: ‘If it be 
just in the sight of God to hear you rather than God, judge ye.’” 
At the which he cried : 

“Why, here is a marvel indeed—a papist to quote Scripture !” 
And laughing again, he went his way; and the house was for that 
time rid of these troublesome guests. 

Then Edmund again sued for pardon to my father, that through 
his rash conduct he had been the occasion of so great fear and 
trouble to him. 

“JT warrant thee, my good boy,’ 
cause me the most keen anguish, and the most sudden relief from it, 
which can well be thought of; and so no more need be said thereon. 
And as thou must needs be going to the public church, ’tis time 
that thou bestir thyself: for ‘tis a long walk there and back, and 
the sun waxing hot.” 

When Edmund was gone, and I alone with him, my father 
clasped me in his arms, and cried : 

“God send, my wench, thou mayst justify thy sponsors who 
gave thee thy name in baptism; for ’tis a rare constancy these times 
do call for, and such as is not often seen, saving in such as be of a 
noble and religious spirit; which I pray to God may be the case 
with thee.” 

My mother did not speak, but went away with her hand pressed 
against her heart; which was what of late I had often seen her to 
do, as if the pain was more than she could bear. 

One hour later, as I was crossing the court, a man met me 
suited as a farmer; who, when I passed him, laid his hand on my 
shoulder; at the which I started, and turning round saw it was 
Father Bryan ; who, smiling as I caught his hand, cried out: 

“ Dost know the shepherd in his wolf’s clothing, little mistress ?” 
and hastening on to the chapel he said Mass, at the which only a 
few assisted, as my parents durst not send to the Catholics so late in 
the day. As soon as Mass was over, Mr. Bryan said he must leave, 
for there was a warrant issued for his apprehension; and our house 
famed for recusancy, so as he might not stay in it but with great 
peril to himself and to its owners. We stood at the door as he was 
mounting his horse, and my father said, patting its neck : 


’ 


quoth my father, “thou didst 
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“Tis a faithful servant this, reverend father; many a mile he 
has carried thee to the homes of the sick and dying since our 
troubles began.” 

“Ah! good Mr. Sherwood,” Mr. Bryan replied, as he gathered 
up the bridle, “thou hast indeed warrant to style the poor beast 
faithful. If I were to shut my eyes and let him go, no doubt but he 
would find his way to the doors of such as cleave to the ancient faith, 
in city or in hamlet, across moor or through thick wood. If a pur- 
suivant bestrode him, he might discover through his means who be 
recusants a hundred miles around. But I bethink me he would not 
budge with such a burthen on his back; and that He who made the 
prophet’s ass to speak, would give the good beast more sense than 
to turn informer, and to carry the wolf to the folds of the lambs. 
And prithee, Mistress Constance,” said the good priest, turning to 
me, “canst keep a secret and be silent, when men’s lives are in 
jeopardy ?” 

“ Aye,” cried my father quickly, “’tis as much as worthy Mr. 
Bryan’s life is worth that none should know he was here to-day.” 

“More than my poor life is worth,” he rejoined; “that were 
little to think of, my good friends. For five years I have made it 
my prayer that the day may soon come—and I care not how soon— 
when I may lay it down for His sake who gave it. But we must 
e’en have a care for those who are so rash as to harbour priests in 
these evil times. So Mistress Constance must e’en study the virtue 
of silence, and con the meaning of the proverb which teacheth dis- 
cretion to be the best part of valour.” 

“If Edmund Genings asketh me, reverend father, if I have heard 
Mass to-day, what must I answer ?” 

“Say the Queen’s majesty has forbidden Mass to be said in this 
her kingdom ; and if he presseth thee more closely thereon, why then 
tell him the last news from the poultry-yard, and that the hares 
have eat thy mignionette ; which they be doing even now, if my eyes 
deceive me not,” said the good father, pointing with his whip to the 
flower-garden. 

So, smiling, he gave us a last blessing, and rode on towards the 
Chase, and I went to drive the hares away from the flower-beds, and 
then to set the chapel in fair order. And ever and anon, that day 
and the next, I took out of my pocket my sweet Lady Surrey’s last 
letter, and pictured to myself all the scenes therein related; so that 
I seemed to live one-half of my life with her in thought, so greatly 
was my fancy set upon her, and my heart concerned in her troubles. 


G. F. 
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Che Ancient Saints of God. 
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A FRENCH OFFICER'S STORY. 


Cuarter I. 

INTRODUCTION, 
We often practically divide the Saints into three classes. The ancient 
saints, those of the primitive age of Christianity, we consider as the 
patrons of the Universal Church, watching over its well-being and 
progress, but, excepting Rome, having only a general connexion with 
the interests of particular countries, still less of individuals. 

The great saints of the middle age, belonging to different races and 
countries, have naturally become their patrons, being more especially 
reverenced and invoked in the places of their births, their lives, and 
still more their deaths; whence, St. Willibrord, St. Boniface, and St. 
Walburga are more honoured in Germany, where they died, than in 
England, where they were born. 

The third class includes the more modern saints, who spoke our 
yet living languages, printed their books, followed the same sort of 
life, wore the same dress as we do, lived in houses yet standing, 
founded institutions still flourishing, rode in carriages, and in another 
generation would have travelled by railway. Such are St. Charles, 
St. Ignatius, St. Philip, St. Teresa, St. Vincent, B. Benedict Joseph, 
and many others. Towards these we feel a personal devotion in- 

. dependent of country; nearness of time compensating for distance of 
place. There is indeed one class of saints who belong to every age 
and every country; devotion towards whom, far from diminishing, 
increases the farther we recede from their time and even their land. 
For we are convinced that a Chinese convert has a more sensitive 
and glowing devotion towards our Blessed Lady, than a Jewish 
neophyte had in the first century. When I hear this growth of 
piety denounced or reproached by Protestants, I own I exult in it. 

For the only question, and there is none in a Catholic mind, is 
whether such a feeling is good in itself; if so, growth in it, age by 
age, is an immense blessing and proof of the Divine Presence. It is 
as if one told me that there is more humility now in the Church than 
there was in the first century, more zeal than in the third, more faith 
than in the eighth, more charity than in the twelfth. And so, if there 
is more devotion now than there was 1800 years ago towards the Im- 

maculate Mother of God, towards her saintly Spouse, towards St. 

John, St. Peter, and the other Apostles, I rejoice; knowing that 
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devotion towards our Divine Lord, His Infancy, His Passion, His 
Sacred Heart, His Adorable Eucharist, has not suffered loss or 
diminution, but has much increased. It need not be, and it is not, as 
John the Baptist said, “‘ He must increase, and I diminish.” Both 
here increase together; the Lord, and those who best loved Him. 

But this is more than a subject of joy: it is one of admiration 
and consolation. For it is the natural course of things that sympathies 
and affections should grow less by time. We care and feel much 
less about the conquests of William I., or the prowess 6f the Black 
Prince, than we do about the victories of Nelson or Wellington ; 
even Alfred is a mythical person, and Boadicea fabulous; and so it 
is with all nations. A steadily increasing affection and intensifying 
devotion (as in this case we call it) for those remote from us, in pro- 
portion as we recede from them, is as marvellous—nay, as miraculous 
—as would be the flowing of a stream from its source up a steep hill, 
deepening and widening as it rose. And such I consider this growth, 
through succeeding ages, of devout feeling towards those who were the 
root, and seem to become the crown, or flower, of the Church. It is as 
if a beam from the sun, or a ray from a lamp, grew brighter and 
warmer in proportion as it darted further from its source. 

I cannot but see in this supernatural disposition, evidence of a 
power ruling, from a higher sphere than that of ordinary providence, 
the laws of which, uniform elsewhere, are modified or even reversed, 
when the dispensations of the Gospel require it; or rather, these 
have their own proper and ordinary providence, the laws of which 
are uniform within its system. And this is one illustration, that what 
by every ordinary and natural course should go on diminishing, 
goes on increasing. But I read in this fact an evidence also of the 
stability and perpetuity of our faith; for a line thet is ever growing 
thinner and thinner tends, through its extenuation, to inanition and 
total evanescence; whereas one that widens and extends as it advances 
and becomes more solid, thereby gives earnest and proof of increas- 
ing duration. 

When we are attacked about practices, devotions, or corollaries of 
faith,—“ developments” in other words,—do we not sometimes labour 
needlessly to prove that we go no further than the Fathers did, and 
that what we do may be justified from ancient authorities? Should 
we not confine ourselves to showing, even with the help of antiquity, 
that what is attacked is good, is sound, and is holy; and then thank God 
that we have so much more of it than others formerly possessed? If 
it was right to say “ Ora pro nobis” once in the day, is it not better 
to say it seven times a day; and if so, why not seventy times seven? 
The rule of forgiveness may well be the rule of seeking intercession 
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for it. But whither am I leading you, gentle reader? I promised 
you a story, and I am giving you a lecture, and I fear a dry one. 
I must retrace my steps. I wished, therefore, merely to say that, 
while the Saints of the Church are very naturally divided by us into 
three classes,—holy patrons of the Church, of particular portions of it, 
and of its individual members,—there is one raised above all others, 
which passes through all, composed of protectors, patrons, and no- 
menclators, of saints themselves. For how many Marys, how many 
Josephs, Péters, Johns, and Pauls, are there not in the Calendar of 
the Saints, called by those names without law of country or age! 
But beyond this general recognition of the claims of our greatest 


saints, one cannot but sometimes feel that the classification which I 


have described is carried by us too far; that a certain human dross 
enters into the composition of our devotion; we perhaps nationalise, 
or even individualise, the sympathies of those whose love is universal, 
like God’s own, in which alone they love. We seem to fancy that 
St. Edward and St. Frideswida are still English; and some persons 
appear to have as strong an objection to one of their children bearing 
any but a Saxon saint’s name, as they have to Italian architecture. 
We may be quite sure that the power and interest in the whole 
Church have not been curtailed by the admission of others like them- 
selves, first Christians on earth, then saints in heaven, into their 
blessed society ; but that the friends of God belong to us all, and can 
and will help us, if we invoke them, with loving impartiality. The 
little history which I am going to relate serves to illustrate this view 
of saintly intercession; it was told me by the learned and distin- 
‘guished prelate, whom I shall call Monsig. B. He has, I have heard, 
since published the narrative; but I will give it as I heard it from 
his lips. 


Cuapter II. 
THE FRENCH OFFICER'S FIRST APPEARANCE. 


On the 30th of last month—I am writing early in August—we 
all commemorated the holy martyrs SS. Abdon and Sennen. This in 
itself is worthy of notice. Why should we in England, why should 
they in America, be singing the praises of two Persians who lived 
more than fifteen hundred years ago? Plainly because we are 
Catholics, and as such in communion with the saints of Persia, and 
the martyrs of Decius. Yet it may be assumed that the particular 
devotion to these two Eastern martyrs is owing to their having 
suffered in Rome, and so found a place in the calendar of the cata- 
combs, the basis of later martyrologies. Probably after having been 
concealed in the house of Quirinus the deacon, their bodies were 
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buried in the cemetery or catacomb of Pontianus, outside the present 
Porta Portese, on the northern bank of the Tiber. In that catacomb, 
remarkable for containing the primitive baptistery of the Church, 
there yet remains a monument of these saints, marking their place of 
sepulture.* Painted on the wall is a “ floriated” and jewelled cross; 
not a conventional one such as medieval art introduced, but a plain 
cross, on the surface of which the painter imitated natural jewels, 
and from the foot of which grow flowers of natural forms and hues; 
on each side stands a figure in Persian dress and Phrygian cap, with 
the names respectively running down in letters one below the other: 
SANCTVS ABDON: SANCTVS SENNEN. 

The bodies are no longer there. They were no doubt removed, 
as most were, in the eighth century, to save them from Saracenic 
profanation, and translated to the Basilica of St. Mark in Rome. 
There they repose, with many other martyrs no longer distinguish- 
able; since the ancient usage was literally to bury the bodies of 
martyrs in a spacious crypt or chamber under the altar, so as to 
verify the apocalyptic description, “‘ From under the altar of God all 
the Saints ery aloud.” This practice has been admirably illustrated 
by the prelate to whom I have referred, in a work on this very 
crypt, or in ecclesiastical language, Confession of St. Mark’s. 

One 30th of July, soon after the siege of Rome in 1848, the 
chapter of St. Mark’s were singing the Office and Mass of these Per- 
sian martyrs, as saints of their church. Most people on week-days 
content themselves with hearing early a Low Mass, so that the longer 
Offices of the Basilica, especially the secondary ones, are not much 
frequented. On this occasion, however, a young French officer was 
noticed by the canons as assisting alone with great recollection. 

At the close of the function, my informant went up to the young 
man, and entered into conversation with him. 

“ What feast are you celebrating today?” asked the officer. 

“That of SS. Abdon and Sennen,” answered Monsignor B. 

“Indeed! how singular!” 

“Why? Have you any particular devotion to those saints ?” 

“Oh, yes: they are my patron saints. The cathedral of my 
native town is dedicated to them, and possesses their bodies.” 

“You must be mistaken there: their holy relics repose beneath 
our altar; and we have today kept their feast solemnly on that account.” 

On this explanation of the prelate the young officer seemed a 
little disconcerted, and remarked that at P— every body believed 
that the saints’ relics were in the cathedral. 

* See Fubiola, pp. 362, 363, 
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The canon, as he then was, of St. Mark’s, though now promoted 
to the “ patriarchal” Basilica of St. John, explained to him how this 
might be, inasmuch as any church possessing considerable portions of 
larger relics belonging to a saint was entitled to the privilege of one 
holding the entire body, and was familiarly spoken of as actually 
haying it; and this no doubt was the case at P—. 

“ But, besides general grounds for devotion to these patrons of 
my native city, I have a more particular and personal one; for to 
their interposition I believe I owe my life.” 

The group of listeners who had gathered round the officer was 
deeply interested in this statement, and requested him to relate the 
incident to which he alluded. He readily complied with their request, 
and with the utmost simplicity made the following brief recital. 


Cuapter ITI. 


THE OFFICER'S NARRATIVE. 


“ Durine the late siege of Rome I happened to be placed in an 
advanced post, with a small body of soldiers, among the hillocks be- 
tween our head-quarters in the Villa Pamphily-Doria and the Gate 
of St. Pancratius. The post was one of some danger, as it was ex- 
posed to the sudden and unsparing sallies made by the revolutionary 
garrison on that side. The broken ground helped to conceal us from 
the marksmen and the artillery on the walls. However, that day 
proved to be one of particular danger. Without warning, a sortie 
was made in force, either merely in defiance or to gain possession 
of some advantageous post; for you know how the Church and 
Convent of St. Pancratius was assailed by the enemy, and taken and 
retaken by us several times in one day. The same happened to the 
Villas near the walls. There was no time given us for speculation 
or reflection. We found ourselves at once in presence of a very 
superior force, or rather in the middle of it; for we were completely 
surrounded. We fought our best; but escape seemed impossible. 
My poor little piquet was soon cut to pieces, and I found myself 
standing alone in the midst of our assailants, defending myself as 
well as I could against such fearful odds. At length I felt I was come 
to the last extremity, and that in a few moments I should be lying 
with my brave companions. Earnestly desiring to have the suffrages 
of my holy patrons in that my last hour, I instinctively exclaimed, 
“SS. Abdon and Sennen, pray for me!’ What then happened I 
cannot tell. Whether a sudden panic struck my enemies, or some- 
thing more important called off their attention, or what else—to me 
inexplicable—occurred, I cannot say; all that I know is, that some- 
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how or other I found myself alone, unwounded and unhurt, with my 
poor fellows lying about, and no enemy near. 

“Do you not think that I have a right to attribute this most 
wonderful and otherwise unaccountable escape to the intercession and 
protection of SS. Abdon and Sennen?” 

I need scarcely say that this simple narrative touched and moved 
deeply all its hearers. No one was disposed to dissent from the young 
Christian officer’s conclusion. 


Cuarter IV. 
THE EXPLANATION. 


Ir was natural that those good ecclesiastics who composed the 
chapter of St. Mark’s should feel an interest in their youthful ac- 
quaintance. His having accidentally, as it seemed, but really provi- 
dentially, strolled into their church at such a time, with so singular 
a bond of sympathy with its sacred offices that day, necessarily drew 
them in kindness towards him. His ingenuous piety and vivid faith 
gained their hearts. 

In the conversation which followed, it was discovered that all his 
tastes and feelings led him to love and visit the religious monuments 
of Rome; but that he had no guide or companion to make his wan- 
derings among them as useful and agreeable as they might be made. 
It was good-naturedly and kindly suggested to him to come from 
time to time to the church, when some one of the canons would take 
him with him on his ventidue ore walk after Vespers, and act the 
cicerone to him, if they should visit some interesting religious object. 
This offer he readily accepted, and the intelligent youth and his 
reverend guides enjoyed pleasant afternoons together. At last one 
pleasanter than all occurred, when in company with Monsignor B. 

Their ramble that evening led them out of the Porta Portuensis, 
among the hills of Monte Verde, between it and the gate of St. 
Pancratius—perhaps for the purpose of visiting that interesting 
basilica. Be it as it may, suddenly, while traversing a vineyard, 
the young man stopped. 

“ Here,” he exclaimed, “on this very spot, I was standing when 
my miraculous deliverance took place.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

“Quite. If I lived a hundred years, I could never forget it. It 
is the very spot.” 

“Then stand still a moment,” rejoined the prelate; “we are very 
near the entrance to the cemetery of Pontianus. I wish to measure 
the distance.” 
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He did so by pacing it. 

“ Now,” he said, ‘‘ come down into the catacomb, and observe the 
direction from where you stand to the door.” The key was soon 
procured. 

They accordingly went down, proceeded as near as they could 
judge towards the point marked over-head, measured the distance 
paced above, and found themselves standing before the memorial of 
SS. Abdon and Sennen. 

“There,” said the canon to his young friend; “you did not 
know that, when you were invoking your holy patrons, you were 
standing immediately over their tomb.” 

The young officer’s emotion may be better conceived than de- 
scribed on discovering this new and unexpected coincidence in the 
history of his successful application to the intercession of ancient 
saints. 

Sanctt ABpon ET SENNEN, ORATE PRO NOBIS. 


N.C. W. 
Talacre, Aug, 8, 1864. 
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Go the Memory of a Sister. 


— 4) —— 


I. Tue Past. 
Sue is not gone;—still in our sight 
That dearest maid shall live, 
In form as true, in tints as bright, 
As youth and health could give. 


Still, still is ours the modest eye, 
The smile unwrought by art, 

The glance that shot so piercingly 
Affection’s keenest dart ; 


The thrilling voice, I ne’er could hear 
But felt a joy and pain ;— 

A pride that she was ours, a fear 
Ours she might not remain ; 


Whether the page divine called forth 
Its clear, sweet, tranquil tone, 

Or cheerful hymn, or seemly mirth, 
In sprightlier measure shown ; 


The meek inquiry of that face 
Musing on wonders found, 

As mid dim paths she sought to trace 
The truth on sacred ground ; 


The thankful sigh that would arise 
When aught her doubts removed, 

Full sure the explaining voice to prize, 
Admiring while she loved ; 


’ The pensive brow the world might see, 
When she in crowds was found ; 
The burst of heart, the o’erflowing glee, 
When only friends were round ; 


Hope’s warmth of promise, prompt to fill 
The thoughts with good in store, 



































Matched with content’s deep stream, which still 


Flowed on when hope was o’er; 
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That peace, which with its own bright day 
Made cheapest sights shine fair; 

That purest grace, which tracked its way 
Safe from aught earthly there. 


Such was she in the sudden hour 
That brought her Maker's call,— 
Proving her heart's self-mastering power 
Blithely to part with all ;— 


All her eye loved, all her hand pressed 
With keen affection’s glow; 

The voice of home, all pleasures best, 
All dearest thoughts below. 


From friend-lit hearth, from social board, 
All duteously she rose ; 

For faith upon the Master’s word 
Can find a sure repose. 


And in her wonder up she sped, 
And tried relief in vain ; 
Then laid her down upon the bed 
Of languor and of pain ; 


And waited till the solemn spell 
(A lingering night and day) 
Should fill its numbers, and compel 

Her soul to come away. 


Such was she then; and such she is, 
Shrined in each mourner’s breast; 

Such shall she be, and more than this, 
In promised glory blest ; 

When in due lines her Saviour dear 
His scattered saints shall range, 

And knit in love souls parted here, 
Where cloud is none, nor change. 


II. Tae Present. 
Birthday-gifts with the early year, 
Lo, we bring thee, Mary dear ; 
Prayer and praise upon thy death, 
Twined together in a wreath, 
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Grief and gladness, such as may 

Keep a solemn holiday. 

Christmas snow, for maiden’s bloom 
Blanched in winter’s sudden tomb, 
Christmas berries, His red token, 

Who that grave’s stern seal has broken: 
These for thee the faithful heart, 

Due mementos, sets apart. 


"Twas a fast, that eve of sorrow, 

Herald veiled of glorious morrow, 
Speechless we sat; and watched, to know 
How it would be;—but time moved slow 
Along that day of sacred woe. 

Then came the Feast, and we were told 
Bravely of our best to bring, 

Myrrh and frankincense and gold, 

As our tribute to our King. 


Dearest, gentlest, purest, best! 
Deep is thy mysterious rest ;* 
Now thy trial hours are over, 
And the angels round thee hover, 
With the fanning of their wings 
Keeping time to one who sings 
Of high themes consolatory, 

Of the All-loving and His glory, 
Of the age that has no ending, 
Of the day of thy ascending 
From those shades of paradise 
To the bright supernal skies. 


Thinkest of us, dearest, ever? 

Ah, so be it, naught can sever 

Spirit and life, the past and present, 
Still to yield thee musings pleasant. 
God above, and we below,— 

So thought ranges to and fro,— 

He, in sooth, by tutorings mild, 
From the rude clay shaped His child. 


* “ A sort of meadow in which souls suffered nothing, but remained, as 


not yet being fit for the Blessed Vision.” St. Bede’s Hist. 
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Fiery trial, anguish chill, 

Served not here His secret will; 
But His love in whispers drew, 

And thy vigorous soul so grew, 
That the work in haste was done— 
Grace and nature blent in one. 
Harmless this, and not unmeet, 

To kiss the dear prints of thy feet; 
Tracing thus the narrow road 

All must tread, and Christ has trod. 


Loveliest, meekest, blithest, kindest! 
Lead! we seek the home thou findest. 
Though thy name to us most dear, 
Go! we would not have thee here. 
Lead! a guiding beacon bright 

To travellers on the eve of light. 
Welcome aye that star before us, 
Bring it grief or gladness o’er us; 
Keen regret and tearful yearning, 
Whiles unfelt and whiles returning; 
Or, more gracious thoughts abiding, 
Fever quelling, sorrow chiding ; 

Or, when daylight blessings fail, 
Transport fresh as spice-fraught gale, 
Gleams from thee, which oft have lighted 
Weary heart and hope benighted. 


I this monument would raise 

Distant from the public gaze : 

Few will see it; few e’er knew thee, 
But their beating hearts pursue thee ; 
And their eyes fond thoughts betoken, 
Though thy name be seldom spoken. 
Pass on, stranger, and despise it; 
These will read, and these will prize it. 


DALeETH. 
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Piterature in its Social Aspects, 
—_o——_- 
Part IT. 


WE are thus brought to the less agreeable part of our theme; but 
were we merely to “ pronounce the panegyric” of literature, we should 
do it less than justice while we flattered it. It can afford to discard 
exaggerated pretensions, and need not conceal its aberrations or 
shortcomings. Partial views often lead to deeper delusion than 
statements wholly false. Literature does not require their aid. It 
is the first to proclaim that its part in human affairs, though great, 
is subordinate. Many of the charges brought against it will be 
found to be such as ought to have been brought only against those 
who abuse its gifts, usurp its functions, or claim for it what it never 
claims for itself. It is, as before, in connexion with the relations 
that exist between Literature and Society that we propose to consider 
the subject. In restricting our remarks to this theme, we must pass 
by much that would well reward attention, and occasionally make 
statements which may appear disjointed, because, instead of following 
the track of Literature in its continuity, we are obliged to cross the 
stream where its windings pass beyond our bound. 

What are the censures commonly directed against literature by 
thoughtful men who fear its attractions and distrust its aids? It 
is not on the corruptions of letters that they descant; for these are 
accidental. They do not deny that literature has amassed “ much 
goods,” and is as skilful in dispersing them as in collecting. Their 
charge is of an opposite sort. They regard literature as a siren, 
whose shore is strewn with dead bones; as a witch, whose gold is an 
illusion. Her wealth, they say, is our poverty; and the strength she 
bestows is but weakness disguised. Her spoils are fine, and brought 
from afar: the silk-worm has woven the texture, and the sea-cave 
added the purple dye. But are these the stores, they demand, which 
moth and rust cannot corrupt? Might they not rather be called the 
sum-total of all that virtue has dispensed with often, and wisdom not 
seldom despised? The heroes who founded or who restored states 
were men not of arts, but of arms. They were not poets: poets but 
crept up and fed upon their work, as the caterpillar on the green leaf 
it destroys. They were not philosophers; but they supplied subjects 
for philosophy. First nations achieve great things: when that 
energy is gone, they sing them. Heroism thinks, and acts, and 
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suffers: virtue is silent, or sings but like that bird whose song is its 
dirge. The Apostles were not, with one exception, men of learning. 
The highest sanctity is probably most often reached by illiterate pea- 
sants of whom nothing is heard—men who needed no illusory realms 
of Fancy, but deemed themselves sufficiently provided for by a world 
of Duty and a world of Hope. Religion is an abstinent thing: her 
loftiest temples have often ascended after the devotion that created 
them was on the wane—the monuments of a faith extinct, not the 
shrines of a living one. 

There is a truth in such statements; but it is not the whole truth, 
and it is capable of very different applications. The hero comes be- 
fore the poet, and is the greater poet of the two; for he is the poet 
in act, not in word alone. He does not lift up his voice, but he lifts 
up his being; it is his life, not his song, that ascends and draws up 
with it so much. The legislator comes before the philosopher. It 
is not intellectual systems that he builds up, but human polities, 
social fabrics, the homes of a people, the fortresses of successive 
generations. The deliverer who leads forth a rescued nation is nobler 
than the minstrel who takes the timbrel, one day perhaps to cele- 
brate its deliverance, and the next to lead idolatrous rites. Great 
deeds are more than great words, because inclusively they are great 
words—the select and perdurable speech of great nations. Great 
men are more than great writers; for their greatness is more inwardly 
theirs, and more diffused throughout the whole of their being. The 
poet projects himself forward through the power of imagination, and 
for the time leaves behind him the meaner part of his nature: the 


- hero retains the full integrity of his being, and in an unbroken unity 


of soul is that which the other aspires to be. The martyrs came be- 
fore the doctors, and the highest heroism precedes even the heroic 
age of bard and seer. The order of merit coincides with that of 
Time. 

These truths are humiliating to letters, and literature has not 
always acknowledged them, disposed as she has sometimes been to 
identify civilisation with that which is, in fact, its offspring and its 
record. The successive periods of literature correspond with analo- 
gous periods in the growth of society; but it by no means follows 
that any particular period of literature, even the earliest and loftiest, 
corresponds with the highest period of true civilisation, virtue, and 
refinement. The tendency of literature in every nation has been to 
decline after a certain and early period. An important light is 
thrown on this fact, if we believe that even at the first growth of a 
nation’s literature there had already commenced a decline in some 
of a nation’s moral characteristics. Observing that the earlier period 
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of literature is the nobler, we are tempted not unnaturally to infer 
that the period of social development of which it is the exponent is 
likely to be that one in which morals have been purest and sentiment 
most sound, however defective may have been the more conventional 
parts of its civilisation. But the inference is a hasty one. Such a 
social period must have been a noble one: but it may easily be that 
an earlier one was, in some vital respects, a nobler one still. We 
often fall into the illusion of counting that age the primitive one in 
a nation’s history, which was the first to speak of itself and leave 
records behind. Yet it too had a past as well as a future; and of 
that silent past the earliest literature is the memorial. The same as- 
cending literature that heralded a new era of society commemorated 
an earlier one; as the same planet is the morning and the evening star. 

It is not merely the instinct alluded to in the old adage, Omne 
ignotum pro magnifico, which makes us attribute a high moral con- 
dition to that social period in each nation which immediately preceded 
its literary development. The single circumstance that the villagers 
who gathered round Homer appreciated the most perfect poetry ever 
composed, and, except Shakespeare’s, the most thoroughly human, 
proves that at a very early period there existed in Greece a state of 
society high as regards refinement of taste, and of which, but for that 
one memorial of it, we should have known little or nothing. That 
the same period was in its moral relations comparatively a good one, is 
implied by the many natural virtues illustrated by Homer’s poetry— 
by its simplicity and kindliness, by a general purity the more striking 
from its unguardedness, and, above all, by the absence of all allusion 
to vices common in the subsequent ages of Greek poetry. Something 
like this is to be found in the earliest literature of most countries. A 
character both of greatness and of unconventione! purity commonly 
belongs to it, the mere appreciation of which by contemporaries 
indicated a magnanimity and a majestic simplicity not possessed by 
later ages, however enriched and developed in other respects. Later 
ages, indeed, have often not retained enough of these moral qualities 
to enjoy the literature of the earlier period. Their critical discern- 
ment may have been clear enough to recognise its greatness, so far 
as verbal acknowledgments go; but the many, while they acquiesced 
in the traditionary verdict of Fame, were in practical harmony with 
those later and inferior works which their sympathy indirectly pro- 
duced. If, then, the earlier period of society illustrated by literature 
was morally the nobler, it seems difficult to sever it from an age ear- 
lier still, which gave it birth, and the greatness of which by necessity 
found expression in its offspring. The earlier writers of each nation, 
moreover, generally extol an earlier age, as one compared with which 
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their own was morally degenerate; and it seems an arbitrary pro- 
ceeding to attribute expressions so often repeated merely to a melan- 
choly fancy. 

Let us test this remark by the case of Italy. Dante may be 
looked on as the beginning of true Italian literature; and in him it 
reached a greatness which in more prosperous, and in some respects 
more civilised, periods, it could neither surpass nor sustain. In his 
Divina Commedia we find perhaps the most singular union of deep 
thought and soaring imagination which the world has produced. 
That poem is the great exponent of the Middle Ages, embodying all 
the lore of the scholastic theology, in union with countless interests, 
legendary, political, and personal; while it is characterised also by a 
style seldom approached, either for grave strength or for severe 
grace. Even the party-spirit of a small community, the fiercest 
perliaps of passions, could not long keep that poem in obscurity; 
and in a few years Florence had founded a professorship for the ex- 
position of the work of him whom she had made an exile. His wish 
had been fulfilled; and the song which had “made him lean” for 
many a year, bade him at last stand up beside his baptismal font in 
the old baptistery—then not old—and claim the poet’s crown. The 
age for which such a work was written, and which appreciated its 
greatness, must have been a great age, however rude in some re- 
spects; it must have possessed a moral depth, a spiritual fervour, 
and an imaginative refinement, such as have not characterised later 
ages during which the descendants of those who crowded round 
Boccaccio, as he lectured on Dante, hardly knew that the mighty 


‘bard had ever lived. Yet Dante repeatedly assures us that his 


age was a degenerate one. Conversing in the Paradiso with his 
ancestor Cacciaguida, the latter bitterly contrasts the morals of 
Florence with those of his earlier day: 
“ Florence within her ancient limit-mark, 
Which calls her still to matin prayers and noon, 
Was chaste and sober, and abode in peace, 
I saw Bellincion Berti walk abroad 
In leathern girdle, and a clasp of bone; 
And with no artful colouring on her cheeks, 
His lady leave her glass.”* 
He describes the domestic life of Florence before the age of frivolity 
had set in: 
“ One waked to tend the cradle, hushing it 
With sounds that lulled the parent’s infancy; 
Another with her maidens, drawing off 
The tresses from the distaff, lectured them 





* Cary’s translation of Dante, Paradiso, canto xv. 
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Old tales of Troy, and Fiesolé, and Rome. 
A Salterello and Cianghella we 

Had held as strange a marvel as ye would 
A Cincinnatus or Cornelia now.”* 


Yet the society of Dante’s time had escaped some social vices, as 
would seem from such lines as these, referring to scandal; 
“ And as the unblemished dame, who in herself 

Secure of censure, yet at bare report 

Of other’s failing, shrinks with maiden fear,”— 
an assumption upon which later poets could hardly have ventured. 
That the age which produced Dante, with all its intellectual advance, 
was yet morally inferior, at least in many virtues, to the preceding 
age, is certainly what we should infer from his poetry. 

In our own literature Chaucer holds a position analogous to that 
which Dante, different as is the character of his genius, occupies in 
Italian. In him we see the stately foundation laid for a period of 
English poetry which exists, alas, but in that unfulfilled promise. 
Of the fabric which must otherwise have been raised upon that 
basis we were deprived by the Wars of the Roses, and the bar- 
barous condition which that struggle bequeathed. Chaucer is, among 
us, the great representative of the Middle Ages; but they had 
almost passed away when he wrote. In his works we recognise twg 
ages; a past one, with all its chivalrous splendours and ecclesiastical 
solemnities; and again a very different age which was at hand, and 
of which the indications are to be found chiefly in his humorous 
poems—an age in which, with the great towns, the commerce of 
England was springing up, a commerce destined subsequently to 
bear’ so great a part in that great battle fought by the people of 
England against that Oriental despotism founded by the Tudors on 
the ruin of the old nobility and the ancient Church. The poet of 
Edward the Third’s court and Philippa’s bower does not let us forget 
that the age in which he lived was a great age; but he reminds us 
also that “‘the bright consummate flower” had already begun to shed 
its leaves. To us his age, like his verse, wears ever a youthful and 
vernal character: but the evening twilight has much resemblance to 
the dawn; and that age was the evening of a time in some respects 
nobler still. Two generations had elapsed since the last of the crusades; 
and the last had been very different from the first. When a few more 
had passed away, nations which had rushed to arms to free the Holy 
Sepulchre and rescue Christian captives, could hardly unite in their own 
defence. The Eastern empire fell. The West looked quietly on while 
the Crescent supplanted the Cross on the summit of the first-born of 


* Cary’s translation of Dante, Paradiso, canto xv, 
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Christian cathedrals. She trembled for herself. Vienna was saved 
by a son of that land which now groans beneath a barbaric yoke; 
and Europe scarcely escaped the domination of the Moslem. An 
earlier period than Chaucer’s was a sounder one, though it had less 
to say for itself; and though its monuments are to be found less in 
books than in those mighty piles, wind-wasted and weather-stained, 
which still lift up their courses of “lonely stone into the region of 
sailing cloud and silent air.” 

So in Spain. The age of the chivalrous virtues had long passed 
when Calderon built their monument. So in ancient Italy. A 
Camillus, a Regulus, a Cornelia—these had become but names when 
Virgil and Horace rose, and 





“ Palatinus sighed 
Faint echoes of Ionian song.” 

Horace indeed sings the moral decay, not without something of an 
epicurean pleasure like that with which we note the advancing tokens 
of mortality in an autumnal wood. He admired virtue after an 
esthetic fashion; and his delicate ear was best pleased by her voice 
when the cadence was dying away in distance. If there existed a 
literature in the severer days of Roman morals, it survived but in 
that fair legendary lore with which Livy enriched his history; lore 
which, if untrue in its details, was founded in truth, and only con- 
tinued to live because it expressed with truth the higher spirit of the 
early Roman state. 

Many persons doubtless would concede that the age which pre- 
cedes that of literature, in the development of society, is superior to 
* any that follows it as regards the hardier virtues, but yet rejoin that 
it is inferior in refinement. They would point to the ceaseless wars 
of early times, and to deeds of atrocity at later times rare. But this 
is a delusive test. The most terrible cruelties were enacted in ages 
which are not by any means characterised by such crimes. Where the 
best men abound, the bad will naturally become the worst to be found 
any where. They became the worst in a large part by their resist- 
ance to the special opportunities then existing for the development of 
goodness. Morally and intellectually the character of an age is to 
be inferred rather from its higher specimens than from its lower, as 
in comparing the heights of men it is on their heads that we lay the 
measuring-rod. The character of the worst is no doubt an important 
element in the analysis; but it is from that of the best men, especi- 
ally if they were held in contemporary honour, that we can make the 
safest inference respecting the. general character of the age. An 
early, and in some respe ts barbaric, time does not care, like later 
times, to hide its defects; its greater crimes lie upon the surface of 
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its stormy annals; and to suppose that they represent the age is as 
though we were to seek an average exponent of a later time in its 
police-reports, taking notice neither of its finer and more evanescent 
traits, nor of its permanent institutions. In spite of its wildness, it 
is especially by imaginative refinement and moral tenderness that a 
primitive age is characterised. Whence but from this source proceed 
that reverence, modesty, and courtesy, which belong to such an age, 
and which, when extinct elsewhere, we often meet among the rural 
poor who live by tradition, and in visiting whom we seem to have 
passed into an earlier century ? 

The essential refinement of periods which were coarse indeed as 
well as refined, but which neither boasted of the former characteristic 
nor concealed the latter under a specious disguise, is proved to us 
by the literature of those periods. The true test, however, is the 
positive, not the negative, one. The question is, what period showed 
the highest imaginative and moral refinement by the most conclusive 
evidence; not what period was most careful to avoid every thing of 
an opposite character. The latter is a question of consistency, and 
neither nations nor individuals are consistent. To apply the test: 
Is not Shakespeare, with all his strength, quite as much distinguished 
from the poets of a feebler day by his light touches—hair-strokes 
they might be called—of tenderness? In whom do we meet such a 
delicate implication, such a graduated expression, a reticence so elo- 
quent and suggestive, so modest a reserve? What is it that espe- 
cially characterises our ballads, composed for the poor chiefly, and 
the delight of an early age? It is their exquisite, though uncon- 
scious, pathos, even more than their vigour,—that fine, though care- 
less, handling, compared with which the most laborious imitations are 
clumsy. A better illustration of the subject cannot be found than in 
old Chaucer. It is true that he is often strangely coarse, especially 
when treating low or humorous themes. His was a large nature; 
and in a large nature, if it be not held under discipline, there is com- 
monly room for much evil. But the loftier region of his poetry is 
marked by the most opposite character. Where his subject is a high 
one, there is no English poet more simply or more subtly refined. . 
Whoever has read the versions of Chaucer, made more than three 
centuries after his death by Dryden and Pope, must have been struck 
by the superiority of the early bard in this respect. The coarser 
passages are brought into prominence in the later versions, and 
divested largely of the humour which belongs to the original. The 
refinement and pathos of other parts are all but lost. These qualities 
belong still more eminently to Dante, in spite of his austerity, and 
what has been called his cruelty. Notwithstanding the stern deeds 
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with which they abounded, the times which appreciated those quali- 
ties in Dante and Chaucer must have had a very remarkable degree 
of imaginative refinement; and that they actually possessed it a proof 
is to be found in the other arts beside that of poetry. To apply this. 
If, in spite of advancing civilisation, such qualities, beside the other 
moral characteristics of a simple age, declined, it does not seem im- 
probable that the moral and social decline may have begun at an 
earlier period. The circumstance that first-class poets are above their 
age does not prevent our seeing clearly the extent to which they could 
count on its sympathy and appreciation.* 

It may be asked, how it can happen that in the age of the greatest 
moral soundness a nation does not make at least a beginning of its 
literature. But might we not as justly demand why those ages 
during which literature advances are not necessarily ages of advancing 
virtue. The earlier age may have done its part in indirectly causing 
what it has not actually produced. That a moral decline, though not 
without revivals, takes place, no one doubts: the only question is, 
when it begins. It must have been at work a considerable time 
before it was perceived; and during that time all that produces litera- 
ture may have been at work also with an energy equally unseen. Ex- 
cept Homer and Hesiod, hardly any of the great Greek authors whose 
works remain to us lived before the Persian War. Almost immedi- 
ately after that war they rose, with the rapid growth of trees springing 
from a voleanic soil. How much of social fermentation must have 
gone on before the heat that stimulates such a growth was created! 
Before that wonderful outburst of genius had taken place, Greece 


* had grown to such a strong and sound moral condition as enabled 


her to vanquish the hosts of Persia. When it was passed, she was 
unable to defend her liberties against the “man of Macedon.” This 
great period of literature was then in some important respects a 
period of decline, whenever that decline may have begun. That in 
other respects there is an advance—that the political and intellectual 
energies of a nation make progress at periods subsequent to that in 
which its moral heart was soundest—cannot be doubted. 

Authors may be offended, but literature is not disparaged by the 
supposition that its upgrowth is commonly immediately subsequent to 


* Among the better signs of this age we may count the many translations 
of Dante and editions of Chaucer which have appeared in it. Among the 
latter we may name an excellent work, edited by Mr. Charles Cowden Clarke, 
under the name of The Riches of Chaucer, It is intended for popular read- 
ing, the metre being accented, the spelling modernised, and obsolete words 
explained ; while those passages are not included in the selection which 
Chaucer repented of having written, 
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a nation’s highest period of moral excellence. It would follow, in- 
deed, that society can do without books, but not that it can dispense 
with that which inspires books. Supposing the principle in question 
fully established, it is capable of two opposite applications, and of 
these the sounder one is any thing but sad. If a high moral condition 
exists before it illustrates itself in literature, it does not assuredly exist 
in vain. It exists because the same virtuous and fruitful spirit, of 
which literature becomes in time the legitimate offspring, has em- 
bodied itself in forms yet more exalted—in a life magnanimous and 
plain, in large sympathies, in pure manners, in heroic toils, in social 
institutions, in religious rites. There is surely something cheering in 
the thought that there existed an early greatness which needed and 
sought no fame. There is something not out of harmony with a 
spiritual philosophy in the belief that the merit which wears a con- 
spicuous crown is yet but a token of another merit less within the 
ken of the senses, and protected by the veil,cast over it. Poetry and 
the other arts are not less virtuous arts because they derive their 
inspiration from an influence at once so potent and so inward that 
it can sway great communities before it manifests itself in books, 
marble, or colour. The glory diffused by that influence may have 
become greater when its power has become less. It is after the sun 
has set that the heavens are enkindled above it. 

Yet this is a statement which needs to be qualified. In thus 
speaking of literature, we speak, in fact, but of a part of it—the 
only part which has been faithfully transmitted to us. We must 
here distinguish between two stages in the early growth of litera- 
ture. There is a stage when it becomes conscious of its greatness, 
and takes thought for its own preservation. There is a previous 
stage in which literature has scarcely disengaged itself from the 
ordinary offices of life, and in which the minstrel no more knows 
that he sings than the shepherd-boy that he whistles. This primi- 
tive literature (if it be not a solecism so to designate what has 
often existed independently of written letters) commonly disappears 
after a life, more or less long, of oral transmission, and survives 
chiefly in its effects. Doubtless at this early stage literature may 
well be supposed to have coincided with the manliest period of a 
nation’s existence, and before any moral decline had begun. The 
oral era of poetry must ever have preceded that of books. We 
know that it did so in Hellas. The Grecian literature that dates 
from after the Persian War is, we must remember, but its sur- 
viving portion. Long before that time Greece had been rich in 
minstrelsies, which have not descended to us, and most of which 
were probably never committed to writing. Whether the art of 
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writing existed among. the Greeks till centuries after the death of 
Homer, is a matter of dispute. 

That his works should have survived seems almost a miracle; 
and that many works analogous to them, if not equal to them, 
perished, admits no doubt. The two great poems of the early age 
which remain to us remind us of those that oblivion has covered; as 
rocks that rise above the surface report of mountains buried beneath 
the sea. The only one of his contemporaries, or immediate followers, 
of whom any thing has been preserved, is Hesiod; and he, like 
Homer, derived his mythic lore from bards whose very names we 
have never heard. The cyclic or epic poets who succeeded Homer 
and Hesiod, during a period of several centuries, were numerous. 
Of their works we know no more than that they embodied the early 
history of the Greek states, and recorded the fortunes of heroes and 
demigods—of Hercules, of Theseus, and of the Argonauts. When 
the epic poetry ceased, the early lyric poetry arose. It, too, existed 
for a vast period: it embodied in mystic hymns the earliest traditions 
of the Grecian, and probably of the Egyptian, temples; it tracked 
the progress of the Hellenic race through the changing fortunes that 
shaped its various communities; and yet of all its schools—AXolian, 
Ionian, Dorian, and Theban—we retain almost nothing. We know 
little more of them than their names. Arion and Stesichorus sang, 
we are told, choral strains, out of which tragedy, at a later day, took 
its rise. Archilochus caught his inspiration from political passion ; 
and Alczus not less : 

“Woe, woe to tyrants!’ from his lyre 

Broke threatningly in sparkles dire 

Of fierce vindictive song.” 
Ibycus, Callinus, and Sappho,—these and many more such are to 
us little but names. Their songs were part of the early Grecian 
life, and with it they have perished. Their authors probably never 
thought of a literary immortality. They sang from impulse, or to 
serve some immediate moral or political end—a circumstance not 
wonderful at that early period. Tyrteus and Terpander* were in 
the strictest sense politicians. In the Dorian states the character of 
poetry was regulated by law; so little original was the maxim of the 
modern philosopher who exclaimed, ‘“‘ Let who will make the laws of 
a country, so I may make its songs !” 

If we have lost so much that belonged to a time later than that 
of Homer, what chance had earlier minstrelsies of surviving? The 
verses that once most deeply moved their hearers have often perished 
from no cause more remote than the circumstance that the lan- 


* See Thirlwall’s Greece, vol. ii. p. 124. 
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guage was not, in their day, fixed in a permanent shape. In the 
absence of a language tolerably matured, the poet is as the sculptor 
with imperfect tools, or the architect with a bad quarry. The great 
poets, it is true, have sometimes formed a language: but if they had 
come a little earlier, they would have found no material sufficiently 
coherent to take a permanent shape. Here we find a very humble 
reason for the circumstance that a developed literature belongs to a 
period later than that when society seems to have been morally best 
qualified to produce it. But what inference are we to draw from the 
fact? Not by any means that society would never have lost its youth 
if literature had not come and taught it to grow old. As well might it 
be said that we lose our infancy by cutting our teeth, A nation’s heroic 
time must pass away in any case. If it be followed by literature, it is 
at least by the heroic age of literature, which takes its themes from 
the age gone by, adds to them the radiance of the imagination, and 
far from hastening the evanescence of a noble time, prolongs its stay, 
and provides its substitute. 


But to return to our earlier remarks. Literature, as we have 
suggested, began with a moral decline, and for this reason continues 
commonly to descend as it advances. It has its distinct periods, 
which correspond with those of social development. We can but 
glance at a few of the chief divisions. It begins by being a Vocation 
or an art; it becomes subsequently a Profession; in its decline it 
sinks into a Trade. 

The earliest of these periods is the noblest, because it is the one 
least detached from actual life. Men sing of the great deeds their 
fathers wrought, and in which they themselves in boyhood had 
perhaps a part. But daily the connexion between literature and action 
becomes less close, and society is either affected by that change, or, 
from other causes, undergoes a similar one. We are told by the 
great master of the human heart that the native hue of resolution 
becomes “ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” Hamlet, the 
man of contemplation, when forced into action, is found wanting. 
He can moralise every trifle; but every trifle can make him defer 
action, and he ends by acting from accident. It is thus with nations 
too. A spell seems sometimes to lock up their energies after that 
period when the literary intellect has attained, not only a large, but a 
separate development. For many years past one of the chief Conti- 
nental nations has been referred to as an example of this weakness. 

We use the word ‘separate’ as well as ‘large,’ because this 
weakness, national or individual, does not proceed so much from 
intellectual development as from the circumstance that the intellect, 
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during its development, is apt to separate itself from the moral 
powers; so that the man is weakened by that which destroys the 
unity of his being. The first-class men of action—heroes, con- 
querors, legislators—are always, it should be remembered, men ot 
thought too; but men of thought inclusively, not exclusively. Their 
intellectual processes may be conducted with more or less of con- 
sciousness; but all their actions are founded on a solid judgment, 
and directed by a piercing foresight. The converse proposition does 
not hold equally good; and the professed man of thought does not, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, include the man of action. He 
is therefore a smaller being than a first-class man of action; for, 
though a larger range of objects presents itself to his intellect, he yet 
himself includes a smaller number of those faculties, moral and in- 
tellectual, which are the constituents of human nature. His being 
is narrower, though his intelligence is larger; there is less substance 
in it, though in it pure intellect may be more expanded. There is 
also less greatness in him in proportion as there is more consciousness 
of greatness. He loses that simple power through which the “ men 
of old,” as the poet tells us, 
“ Went about their gravest deeds 
Like noble boys at play.”* 
To the man of action he stands in a relation like that which criticism 
bears to poetry. The power that analyses sits in judgment over the 
power that creates, and does not know that it is but a separated 
section of the great creative mind. It is not in force of character 
that nations advance in proportion as literature advances, even during 
- its best period. They often lose in energy as they gain in thought- 
falness—a circumstance which renders a nation that has retained 
somewhat of barbaric strength and unity of action not a little for- 
midable to its more peaceful neighbours. But the change is far from 
being owing exclusively to literature. In this respect literature doubt- 
less is acted on by society, although it reacts upon it in turn. In 
doing the latter, it often averts a worse evil than it brings. Without 
it the light heart might more often be lost without the grave mind 
being won. 
“ Of all low ways that worry, vex, and weary us, 
Preéminently two there may be reckoned : 
The first of these is trifling with things serious, 
And seriousness in trifles is the second.” 

When the season of buoyancy departs, that of seriousness comes per- 
force; and if the culture of high literature did not aid those influences 
which turn it to a better mood, it might more often degenerate into 


* Lord Houghton’s Poems, 
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that seriousness about trifles from which levity on grave matters is 
the dreary recoil. 

Be this as it may, the evil, if evil there be, is not mended as 
literature advances to its second period. It, too, has its thoughtful- 
ness; but its thoughts have lost their solidity. Here again the in- 
dividual is the interpreter of that which society but produces on 
a larger scale. The different classes of thoughtful men differ from 
each other as much as the man of thought differs from the man of 
action. We find one class of men whose thoughts are substantial 
and vital, moulding their being and determining their deeds; we find 
another class whose thoughts, no matter how beautiful, or even pro- 
found, are but barren thoughts, and produce no more effect on the 
mind through which they pass than the reflection of clouds on the 
water through which they seem to move. Such thoughts may be- 
long to very great minds, yet they cannot be said to be their off- 
spring, for they partake in no degree of their substance. The 
thoughts which are the genuine birth of the mind are those which 
have been quickened at least by experience, not those which rise 
out of a region of pure abstraction. They are connected with actual 
life by a certain bond of action or suffering. Action and suffer- 
ing render experience possible; experience communicates reality to 
thought; and thought thus impregnated, as it were, from the out- 
ward world, brings forth the substantial offspring of the soul. The 
thoughts thus produced bear on them the likeness of the soul, and 
preserve a family resemblance to each other. They may be few in 
number, and they are slowly matured; but they possess the consist- 
ency of life; they enlist strong sympathies; they lead to action. 
With the other and more abstract class of thoughts it is different. 
They cost little and bequeath nothing. They are hut ciphers with- 
out a unit to stand before them. They pass through the mind, but 
do nothing for it; as bricks pass through the mould, which still re- 
mains a mould, not a house. 

Here, then, are two classes of thoughts. Which should we expect 
to predominate in the earlier, and which in the later, period of litera- 
ture? The order is the same as that which we find in the growth of 
society itself. That earlier literature which has scarcely separated 
itself from life is that which possesses solidity of thought. The con- 
sistency of sincerity belongs to it. Its mirth is as earnest as its 
pathos. It comes from the heart, and goes to it. At this period 
books are looked on with reverence, as human souls embodied; nay, 
as truth itself, militant or triumphant. At a later period, literature 
would be embarrassed by such tokens of respect. It claims far other 
merits. Its pride is in its versatility. It prefers aspects and phases 
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of truth to truth full-faced, and looks on reality as its rival. It has 
lost its hold both of fact and of the ideal; and is thus separated from 
truth by two removes. This is the period when books multiply, and 
knowledge is mapped out into provinces, but when men are moved no 
more. It becomes an understood thing that authors are too clever to 
mean quite what they say, and that, however conclusive a statement 
may seem, the opposite one might be made to appear conclusive no 
less. Opinions take the place of convictions, and views of opinions. 
Literature acknowledges a dependence neither on faith nor on nature. 
She has set up in her own name and become a Profession. She 
copies the great works of antiquity, or re-combines their elements. 
She avoids their faults, but cannot catch their inspiration. Her hand 
has precision, and her taste is good; but her work cannot rise above 
the academic, 


There remains to be noticed the third period of literature, which, 
however low it may-be, with the aid of a little plunder from better 
times, knows how to trick itself out to advantage. It is the decline. 
The period of thought divorced from moral vitality is succeeded by 
that of words divorced from thought. “A man full of words shall 
not prosper,” neither shall a nation or a literature. A time comes 
when literature pours itself forth on all the winds, and means nothing. 
Here and there it has learning; but its learning is undigested; its 
precision is but pedantry; and what passes for originality proceeds 
not from depth, but from paradox, or from the circumstance that the 
writer has forsaken the highways of life and sought for the by- 
ways, in order to chronicle trifles which it was not worth while to 
observe. We speak with contempt of the Eastern opium-eaters; and 
do not know that in reading such books, remote from all truth, we 
are opium-eaters in our way, contented if a gay imagery passes 
before a vacant eye, and careless of the avenging debility. A portion 
of this literature embodies a nation’s day-dreams, another its gossip. 
What we read we call ‘books;’ but it is neither fair print nor a forcible 
style that makes aught worthy of that name, Its true type is to be 
found in the newspaper-press: there we find it in its most honest 
form, because with least of pretension; and there we should study its 
mode of action, if we would know the secret of a spell by which 
many made for better things are ensnared. 

Whoever has been thrown, during a rainy day at a country inn, 
upon a file of old newspapers for his solace, can hardly fail to have 
learned something. He has been amused with more of artistic skill 
than he knew to have been so expended. He has admired the tact 
with which the reader's interest has been kept up from day to day: 
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the rumours circulated to be contradicted, but never contradicted till 
a new one has been provided; the clever disquisitions resting upon a 
baseless hypothesis; the art with which brilliant illustrations of past 
history were woven into a context with which it was plain, within a 
week, that they had no relation. He has seen the petty scandal of 
the hour blown to the dimensions of a political philosophy or a 
theology, and replaced by another with still brighter hues, when the 
last bubble had burst. He has observed the culinary skill with which 
an article, which was first served up hot, was a week later made to 
do duty cold, with the aid of a little fresh garnish; the ability with 
which a single truism was expanded into a column of letter-press, while 
yet a concise style made each sentence, apart from the rest, seem to 
burst with significance. He has noted the craft that guided popular 
sentiment while it seemed to follow, or that followed where it was 
supposed to guide. The work was never allowed to lose its freshness; 
something was always reserved for the morrow; and each day had 
its infinitesimal portion of real news spread over tracts of letter- 
press large enough to paper the walls of Bedlam. The man of anec- 
dote spread his nets from the nearest servants’-hall to foreign courts 
and camps, and affirmed that in his pilferings was to be found the 
fate of the civilised world. The philosopher provided his theory to 
prove the popular impression a profound discovery, or change the 
popular will into “simple modesty.” The moralist did the virtuous 
indignation with dignity as well as force; and the prophet had his 
vaticination in time and tune. [f either had to be reversed, it was 
easy to find a cause in changed circumstances, or different contributors 
simply exchanged manuscripts, and each writer wrote with the 
strength of sincerity, while yet the journal enjoyed the full benefits 
of duplicity and tergiversation. In short, a great combined work was 
done as if Providence itself had directed the various agents, while the 
aims and results were very different from those commonly attributed to 
Providence. Every one had played his part with a considerable share 
of self-respect; but a great conspiracy had, notwithstanding, been 
carried on against truth. Whatever had to be said or done, some 
one was always found to whom it was the most natural thing possible 
to say or do that thing. He gained his livelihood, it is true; but he 
worked as much from some strange sympathy with the vast machine 
of which he was a part, as for pay. Of course the world was de- 
ceived; but that was because it was more anxious to be deceived 
than any one was to deceive it. 

Is this exaggeration? Literature sinks low in proportion as its 
pretensions are high, from the moment it proves false to them; and 
with all its parade of high functions, may easily subject itself to 
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influences not nobler than those which determine the character of the 
newspaper-press. A book of philosophy may be but the battle-cry 
of a faction, and a history in many volumes may be but a party- 
pamphlet in disguise. Novels, or works that bear the name, may 
introduce the reader to company as low as the theatre could have 
introduced him to at its lowest period. The highest problem may 
be placed in the hands of the penny-a-liner, and its solution be 
illustrated by a caricature. Books of travel and gossiping memoirs 
but carry the plague forward on lighter wings. In a period of cor- 
ruption literature becomes but the servant of a nation’s humours, or 
of her curiosity. Society having got into a morbid state, literature 
has to sympathise with morbidness. With the melancholy it must 
be melancholy, ever implying that the universe was made by mis- 
take, or was not meant for persons whose merits cannot be fathomed 
by their nearest friends. Like the attendant of a wealthy hypo- 
chondriac, it must know how to talk of every symptom, tread the 
deep carpet noiselessly, and draw back the curtain carefully, not let- 
ting in too much light on a temple consecrated to all the maladies. It 
must console—not by recording other sufferers, but by proving that 
such suffering was never known before. It must prove that society 
is ill-used; and enlarge on the fact that the richer the nation grows, 
the more loudly a certain formidable class proclaims that it is starv- 
ing. It must be caustic on foreign morals, and marvel at the con- 
tinued existence of Continental nations; for its patriotism is not of 
that order which loves what is native to the soil, but of a very 
different one—that which cavils at every thing else. To every one it 
must be eloquent on his wrongs, and prevent him from undervaluing 
himself. Punctual to the hour, books and pamphlets must come by 
hundreds, grinning with the promised jest. Old jests, like old quack 
medicines, will serve as well as new, if the wheel be not made to 
bring them up again too soon. Hardly an incident in Church or 
State, in public life or in private, that does not admit of a humorous 
exhibition, if the adept has learned but the art of tossing them, and 
catching them on the reverse side. The sadder society grows, the 
more it wants to laugh: the old jest-books are galvanised accord- 
ingly into reluctant life, and fresh animation flashed into a million of 
old skulls. The tourist shuns antiquities and arts, but preserves in 
amber his bill of fare and the witticisms of the valet de place. Philo- 
sophy laughs like a monkey; and even the epicurean poem indulges 
in a cynic grin when the cup that has stood too long turns sour. 
Mirth means neither gladness of heart nor a sense of the humorous : 
it is a stereotyped affectation implying nothing but a fixed resolution 
to see nothing seriously. Nothing can surprise, nothing can delight 
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the genius of this dried-up literature. It looks down upon all 
things with the same stolid eye and from the same imaginary 
elevation. 

The picture we have drawn is a sad one, but not necessarily a 
hopeless one. Whence comes the evil? Has literature generated 
the disease spontaneously, or caught it from society? Even the 
lightest species of literature is obliged, by an inner law, to delineate 
with fidelity that society of which it is the exponent; only its fidelity 
is that, not of the compass, but of the weather-cock—true to the 
fleeting breeze, and telling the truth of that in which the truth is not. 
It may increase the evil which it illustrates, but in the main it must 
be regarded as a symptom rather than a cause. To remove the 
symptom the cause must be removed, and that cause is to be found 
in the condition of society. But that condition may be unsound 
without being beyond the healing art. It is true that the distempered 
state of literature we have glanced at may proceed from an absolute 
hollowness in the condition of society, from an incurable corruption 
at its heart. But it may proceed also from maladies more near the 
surface and less difficult to deal with. The triumph of literature 
itself produces some of the evils it has to contend with. The number 
of readers becomes immensely large; the supply of books grows 
proportionately : the necessary consequence is, that there gradually 
comes into existence a vast book-trade, ruled by the ordinary com- 
mercial laws of supply and demand. Now there are objects enough 
which may become legitimate matters of barter; but thoughts are 
not of their number; and when that becomes commercial which was 
intended for higher things, the trade thus generated becomes among 
the lowest that exist. The evil is increased when the wholesale or 
retail dealers in this trade are called on, not to meet intellectual 
needs, but to provide intellectual luxuries, cosmetics, and trinkets. 
The flimsier the merchandise, the more unscrupulous will naturally 
be its vendors. Another cause for the evil will be found in the 
large number of writers who are drawn to literature not by any 
real vocation, but by vanity or the instinct of imitation. The aids and 
appliances of knowledge have multiplied: dictionaries, grammars, 
and careful editors have thrown the gates of ancient learning back 
on their hinges; and translations have made all literatures of one 
tongue. The natural consequence is that multitudes become authors, 
who soon discover that, with great powers of expression, they have 
nothing to say. They began without genius, and found subsequently 
none of those wholesome difficulties by rubbing against which even 
inferior faculties acquire a fine edge. Facility thus fosters mediocrity. 
With no bad motives men write; and as literary vanity gains upon 
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them, they seek in affectation or exaggeration the originality denied 
to them by nature. It has sometimes been said that improvements 
in the medical art have an indirect tendency to make the human race 
degenerate, by keeping alive multitudes of sickly children, who be- 
come the parents of the next generation, but who, in an earlier 
period of the world, would have died off in infancy. It is thus that 
bad books generate worse, until the swarm appears less the offspring 
of living intelligence than an insect race generated by intelligence 
dead. Yet in all this what can we say but that nature’s usual law 
of compensation prevails? Great intellectual gains have become 
greatly reduced by their own indirect consequences, and the strength 
of the flood, by breaking the barrier, has made the stream shallow. 
So long as the impaired condition of literature results only from 
special circumstances inherent in a particular stage of society, not 
from a decay of its moral energy, there is room for a better order of 
things. In the midst of ephemeral letters great books still rise up, 
fountains of genuine power and omens of better times. For a time 
they are lost in the crowd; but it dies off from them at last, and 
they emerge. The very circumstance that their authors had to do 
battle with all the contradictions of an inferior day gives to those 
works an extraordinary value. They could not have survived, had 
not the spirit of life been strong within them; and they are often in 
a remarkable degree free from conventional vices. ‘To produce them 
their authors are compelled to have recourse to deeper principles than 
prevail in their own day, or in times near their own: the conse- 
quence is, that those works, while belonging to what we have called 
the third period of literature, often resemble those of the first period 
more than those of the second; as a man often resembles his grand- 
father more than his father. So long as they appear, the struggle 
is still going on between the two spirits that rule the age. As the 
higher spirit or the lower one prevails, literature must rise or fall. 
Indirectly its battle is fought by whatever imparts to society a more 
manly heart (which has always the finer sensibilities) and a deeper 
mind. The merest drudgery, if it imparts strength or exacts self- 
denial, contributes to the elevation of literature more than all the 
patronage of wealth or protection of academies. In proportion as 
vanity, effeminacy, and self-occupation cease, the nobler books will 
find their own, and the meaner will lose their attractions. Men will 
still need amusement as well as work; but they will find out that idle 
books are the worst form of idleness. Idleness in the fields, or idleness 
among neighbours, is visited by many a healthy and genial influence ; 
but the idleness of those who are always breathing the exhausted air 
of books intended but to amuse the idle, debilitates and destroys. 
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Literature throws off its diseases chiefly by a recurrence to wholesome 
food and wholesome exercise. However beset by modes and fashions, 
the aspirant may ever turn his eyes back upon that one great model 
of all genuine art—Nature. How to understand her, and how to 
interpret her, he will best learn by the assiduous study of those chief 
writers—few, but permanent—who have stood out in each great age 
of literature, the Classics of the nations. 






















Violet's Freah, 


Cuapter VII. 
THE FREAK, 


Next morning when she entered the breakfast-room, the expected 
invitation from her cousins in London was placed in her hands. She 
flushed up when she read it, knowing well what it meant; but she 
returned it quietly to her aunt, and went on sipping her tea. 

After breakfast, aunt and niece had a serious conversation in the 
garden; and after that Mrs. Dorothea sought Mrs. Singleheart in 
dismay. Violet had acknowledged her past faults, and asked for- 
giveness: Violet had actually talked some common sense; and yet 
she had declared her intention of wearing her ring and keeping her 
promise. 

Mrs. Singleheart heard with approval. “Never mind her, my 
dear,” she said; “she is going to London, and that is all we want.” 

Meantime Violet was busied in conceiving an idea which exceeded 
in foolishness any of her former caprices. Her one aspiration was 
now to be true and thoroughly in earnest. A fit of reaction was upon 
her, and she had yet many mistakes to acknowledge, and many pains 
to endure, ere her judgment gained the balance it wanted, and she 
. learned to avoid extremes. Rushing in haste from the trammels of 
one folly, she leaped into those of another. 

“ Aunt Dorothy seems to think,” she said, “that this London 
lawyer will be sure to like me. I will try and make him detest me: 
I will be as ugly and stupid as ever I can.” 

Musing on this resolve, it took by degrees a heroic shape, and 
developed itself into a plan. Aunt Dorothy drove with her to the 
neighbouring town to make purchases in preparation for her ap- 
proaching visit. Instead of spending hours in selecting the most 
dainty fabrics and fantastic fashions, she quickly chose the ugliest 
articles she could find, and hurried away from temptation. Aunt 
Dorothy would have remonstrated; but Mrs. Singleheart, more far- 
seeing, advised her to let the girl have her own way, rightly surmis- 
ing that the remnant of her folly was about to expend itself in a last 
effort, and that speedily a recovery might be looked for. 

On the morning of her departure, Violet, having left all her pretty 
gowns hanging up in her wardrobe, resolutely equipped herself in a 
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dress of dowdy make and ugly pattern. Before tying on her bonnet, 
she rubbed something over her face which made her fair skin yellow. 
Then she drew the comb through her hair, bringing it heavily down 
over her low forehead, so as almost to touch her eyes. No longer 
pretty, but quite the reverse, she regarded herself thus metamorphosed, 
and in spite of the twinges of mortified self-love, she enjoyed a species 
of satisfaction. 

“T shall often be vexed to look like this,” she thought; “ but it 
will help to keep me true. The pain will be a good punishment for 
my vanity.” 

When she stepped into the carriage to drive away, a thick veil 
was tied tightly over her face. She thought that the kind old ladies 
were thus kept in ignorance of this new extravagant whim. They 
were too wise to undeceive her. 


Cuarter VIII. 
VIOLET GRASPS THE WHIP. 


Durine the first half of her drive to London, Violet hugged her 
new resolve; and whilst smoothing down the folds of her ugly dress, 
and touching the disfiguring masses of hair which hung over her 
eyes, congratulated herself on her lately-acquired strength of pur- 
pose and capacity for self-sacrifice. She thought bitterly of her past 
misconduct. She blushed to remember how she had recklessly, 
through mere wilfulness and caprice, amused herself with the atten- 
tions of a gentleman, much as she would, some few years ago, have 
amused herself with her doll or her skipping-rope. Now that she 
had parted from good Aunt Dorothy, her heart smote her sorely for 
all the pain and annoyance she had so often inflicted on that kind 
guardian. “I wonder she had so much patience with me,” she mur- 
mured, the tears starting in her eyes. “I wonder she didn’t beat 
me like a baby and lock me up. But I have taken the rod in my 
own fingers now; and if I only live long enough, my wicked evil- 
working vanity shall suffer sorely before I will lay it down.” 

Truly enough she was preparing to beat herself, and in a very 
original fashion. She grasped the rod, and looked forward to future 
smartings with Spartan firmness. Towards the end of her journey, 
however, the enthusiasm of her valour began to cool. The illusion 
of calm heroism vanished, and she saw her cowardice in its true 
colours. The spirit made feeble efforts to sound the depths of its 
own courage, and the flesh began to shrink from anticipated blows. 
In the midst of a tremor of shame and dread, Violet arrived at the 
house of her cousins in London. 
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The Dashaways lived in a fashionable square. They were not 
rich, but they dressed splendidly, went eyery where, and mingled 
conspicuously in the wealthy crowd. The Dashaway papa was not a 
person of much consequence; but little known except at his club. 
The Dashaway mamma was a lady whose chief aim in life was to be 
considered a person of vast importance in the little world in which 
she moved. The Dashaway daug:‘ers were three very elegant young 
ladies, who chiefly lived to dress. The two eldest had the reputa- 
tion of being good-natured girls; that is, so long as they were stylishly 
attired, and had plenty of amusement, they were willing to live on 
agreeable terms with all others whose gowns and bonnets cost as 
much as did their own, and who had also license to spin perpetually 
in the giddy dance of pleasure. Laura, the youngest of the three, 
was a beauty,—a goddess, before whose shrine mother and sisters 
were accustomed to bow. 

For some reasons Violet’s visit was welcome to the Dashaways, 
and for other reasons it was rather the reverse. They had not seen 
her since her childhood; but rumours of their cousin’s beauty had 
not failed to reach them. Poor Aunt Dorothy was too fond and 
proud to keep silence on the subject. Laura was at present the star 
of the Dashaway and other drawing-rooms. It would be rather 
vexatious were Laura to be outshone. Still, the office of chaperone 
to an heiress was one quite after the heart of the mamma. The 
presence of wealth in her train would give an éclat and importance 
to her movements which a whole legion of beauties could never 
bestow. 

On the evening of Violet’s expected. arrival, Mrs. Dashaway 
sauntered about the room which was prepared for her niece, arrang- 
ing the flowers on a stand, shaking out a curtain to flow more grace- 
fully, and stopping now and again before a cheval-glass to arrange 
the fall of a lappet or to settle the folds of her duchess-like drapery. 
She was very curious to see this niece, who was an heiress and a 
beauty; very anxious to compare her with her own daughters. “I 
hope she will not be too great a belle,” thought this unworldly 
mother of three daughters; “ her wealth will make her attractive ; 
Laura’s Grecian features and golden hair will be little when weighed 
in the scale with her thousands a-year. If she be commonly good- 
looking and lady-like, the young men will hover about her like drones 
about a hive. I only hope master Frank Forensic may not be 
caught like the rest. If she plays Laura that trick, I shall not easily 
forgive her, nor myself for bringing her here.” 

The bustle of Violet’s arrival interrupted the mamma’s specu- 
lations. 
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With her head down, and her cheeks burning through her veil, 
Violet entered the Dashaway hall. The servants, who had expected 
to see a very splendid young lady indeed, retreated a step, and tele- 
graphed glances when they saw the dowdy little figure. On the 
drawing-room landing she encountered a violent rustling of silk, and 
was welcomed by her aunt and cousins. Her burning consciousness 
of the oddity of her appearance forbade her to lift her eyes to scan 
their faces. She writhed under their criticism,—she who was ac- 
customed to raise her proud little head, and receive the homage of 
admiring glances as her right from man and woman. She dared not 
look at the faces around her; but she felt their involuntary looks of 
surprise stinging her from head to foot. Now was her pride suffering 
its promised pain; now was the lash of the whip cutting into the 
quivering flesh. 

It was wonderful how doubly and trebly increased was the ardour 
of the mamma Dashaway’s welcome, after a dowdy little bonnet had 
been removed by eager cousinly fingers, and the visitor stood con- 
fessed in all her plainness of person and tastelessness of attire. 
Mamma looked at Laura, and Laura looked at the mirror. Triumph 
took possession of the breast of each, and the sirup of complacency 
sweetened both tongues. Emily and Georgina “took her to pieces” 
meanwhile in their own minds. It was a wonder she was not better- 
looking. Her features were not bad, rather good indeed, when you 
examined them one by one; but she was awry somehow. Her hair 
was rather a pretty colour, but then it came down to her eyes, and 
she had no forehead. Her skin, too, was the skin of a half- 
caste. 

They left her at last for a little while. She glanced at herself in 
the glass and started back. What a disfigurement,—what a blotting 
out of fair lines was there! She instinctively threw the hair back 
from her brows, and snatched a towel to rub that lying stain from 
her skin. Ah, but the stain was not so easily removed. Besides, 
had they not seen her, and how account for a change? And besides 
(this came last of all, we are sorry to say) had she not resolved to 
punish herself, and would she now let the rod drop out of her fingers 
because the first strokes drew blood ? 

She smoothed the hair above her eyes, and made herself as pre- 
sentable as was possible under the circumstances. She looked rue- 
fully through her wardrobe, and at last arrayed herself in a dinner 
silk of a chessboard pattern; such a gown as might better have 
suited her grandmother. Her toilet finished, she contemplated her 
unfamiliar figure in the mirror. A maid came in to help her; for, 
in order to preserve her secret, she had brought no servant with her. 
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She saw in the glass the disdainful glance of the fine lady’s-maid 
bent on her face, and the heart of eighteen swelled in her throat. 

Next, her cousin Laura came in to see if she were ready to de- 
scend to dinner,—came floating in, radiant in a robe of pale blue, with 
ornaments of gold twinkling on her fair throat and wrists. Violet 
saw in the glass the contrast presented by her own deformed figure 
and this bright creature. She struggled in silence with her vanity 
for some moments while she fastened the clasp of a bracelet. When 
the evil spirit was laid, she raised her eyes meekly to her cousin’s 
face, placed her hand in hers, and accompanied her downstairs. 


Caarpter IX. 
WHOLESOME SMARTINGS. 


Mr. Frank Forensic had been intimate with the Dashaways for 
years. In bygone holiday times he had danced with Emily and 
Georgina at juvenile parties. In the present days, he was often in- 
vited to their house. The young man was rapidly making name and 
fortune; and of late there had been rumours of his having great ex- 
pectations from some unknown quarter. The condition upon which 
depended the fulfilment of these great expectations was of course a 
dead secret to the world. And so the Dashaways were very civil to 
Mr. Frank Forensic. They still called him “ Frank,” as in the days 
of the juvenile parties; and the mamma thought in her heart that, 
if report spoke truly, he would not be a bad match for her pretty 
Laura. “ Frank,” however, had not yet seen a face as sweet to him 
- as the little childish face that lay between two covers of a small 
morocco-case kept by him under lock and key; and which somehow 
reminded him of waving trees and tinkling streams, and other things 
fresh and pleasant, and utterly distinct from any thing that existed 
in the artificial atmosphere in which he lived and worked. 

From his intimate friend Mrs. Singleheart, Frank had received 
intimation of Violet’s expected visit to London; and with alacrity he 
had accepted an invitation to a party given by the Dashaways on the 
evening after her arrival. 

Violet’s first night with her cousins passed off drearily in the 
extreme. Their conversation was of gaieties, past and to come, of 
which she knew little, and which had no interest for her in her 
present troubled state of mind. Their manner was irksome to her. 
They assumed superiority; and she was as yet very far from feeling 
humble enough to enjoy being patronised. Then she did not like the 
mamma Dashaway. She compared that worldly and fashionable 
dame with the gentle unpretending Aunt Dorothy at home, and won- 
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dered that she had never discovered thé latter’s perfections before. 
When she laid her head on her pillow that night, she heartily longed 
to be back at Summerfield; if only Summerfield could be first removed 
a thousand miles away from Brushwood, gaunt Brushwood, whose 
dreary walls must enclose her a prisoner one day, and if only Mr. 
Augustus Canterdale might be banished to the other end of the 
world. Oh, if time past could only be wished into the future again, 
and she could transport herself back to the day when she first ar- 
rived from school! How patiently she would read aloud from Aunt 
Dorothy’s sober books; how earnestly she would stitch, stitch, and 
help Aunt Dorothy with the charity-children’s petticoats! How 
thoroughly would she now believe the dear old lady’s warning, that 
the poems and tales she devoured were not to be taken as pictures of 
real life, and that those who accepted them as such would be led into 
trouble and confusion ! 

But it was useless wishing now. Of her own will she had done the 
mischief. Obstinately she had been frivolous and vain and disobe- 
dient. The sin was upon her head, and so also must be the punish- 
ment. It was nobody’s fault but her own that she found herself con- 
demned to marry a person whom she disliked, and to spend her life 
an unhappy prisoner in Brushwood Park. It was nobody’s fault but 
her own that she was now a disfigured creature, shamefaced and un- 
attractive, suffering a self-imposed penalty without the patience which 
might give dignity to the little sacrifice; instead of being free and 
glad, fair and pleasing, as God had made her. No; it was useless 
wishing now. She cried herself to sleep, and wakened in the morn- 
ing sad and humble. 

The prospect of the expected party was painful to Violet. She 
dreaded meeting new strangers, and reading the criticisms that their 
eyes expressed. She began to perceive that the appearance of the 
heiress of Summerfield had astonished a great many persons, being 
something so very much the reverse of what had been expected. 
This was part of her punishment, and must be endured; yet it was 
with no little shrinking at heart that she witnessed the preparations 
for the evening festivities. 

A school-girlish white muslin with heavy blue trimming was the 
dress in which Violet arrayed herself for her first party. Emily and 
Georgina shrugged their shoulders at her. The mamma remon- 
strated mildly; but Violet winced to see the expressive glance with 
which she turned from her to the beautiful Laura, whose becoming 
dress was a marvel of exquisite tint and texture. She winced, and a 
tear sprang to her eye. “I don’t care what they think,” said that 
tear; “but I wish I were home with Aunt Dorothy.” 
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She entered the room with Laura, and quickly looked about for a 
shady corner in which to hide herself; but there were no shady 
corners that night in Mrs. Dashaway’s brilliant drawing-rooms. She 
got as far as possible into the shelter of a curtain, and began to 
watch the guests as they came in. She had heard Mr. Forensic 
mentioned during the day; some one had said that he was expected 
in the evening. She had heard other names in the same way; Mrs. 
This and Miss That. Now, feeling indisposed to ask questions of 
her cousins, she employed herself in speculating on the names, 
tastes, and dispositions of the different people as they came in. That 
large lady in amber silk was no doubt the Hon. Mrs. So-and-so, and 
looked as if she were fond of poodle-dogs. And that old gentleman, 
with the shrivelled face, the scant white hair, and the waspish ex- 
pression of countenance, that was surely Mr. Forensic, the lawyer 
who was going to grasp Summerfield. “Ah!” she thought, “he 
could tell them all what a cheat Iam; and that Summerfield is not 
mine after all. I wish he would; and then they would be shocked, 
and send me home; and nobody would notice whether I was ugly or 
not, any more.” 

At that very moment the real Frank was standing at some dis- 
tance surveying the crowd from the observatory of a corner. He was 
looking out for the original of that face which he had left locked-up 
‘at home, and was getting rather impatient because he could nowhere 
find it. He was a tall man, and looked clever and good-natured ; 
but he was neither so young, nor so well-looking as the heir of 
Brushwood. Amongst the scores of faces which Violet’s eye had 
-scanned was this one; and the idea which it suggested was as fol- 
lows: “ That is a kind-looking man; if I were a beggar, I am sure 
he would give me a penny.” 

In the same way, Frank’s eyes had rested on Violet; and it had 
occurred to him to wonder who was the plain serious-looking little 
girl who sat so persistently behind the curtain, and who seemed to be 
so soberly “taking notes” of the company. By and by Violet saw 
him dancing with Miss Laura; and during the progress of that dance 
he learned, to his surprise, that Miss de Coverley of Summerfield 
was in the room. 

When the dance was over, with smiling grace the fair Laura 
conducted him to her cousin. Violet had been busied in watching 
some other people, and was startled out of a reverie by Laura’s voice 
at her side. This was how she missed hearing the name of the gen- 
tleman who was presented to her. 

If Frank was astonished and disappointed, his grave good- 
humoured face betrayed nothing. Perhaps it was to cover embar- 
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rassment that he asked the young lady to dance the set of quadrilles 
which was just about to be formed. And certainly it was the result 
of embarrassment, of not being prepared with a ready refusal, that 
Violet crossed the room on his arm, and took her place amongst the 
dancers. She had taken it for granted that no one would ask her to 
dance; that all would shun a person so unpleasing. And now, how 
she wished that she had been left in her corner; now, when she stood 
unsheltered in the centre of the crowded room ! 

Poor Violet! she felt as if all eyes were upon her. Trembling 
with nervousness, she moved awkwardly and made mistakes. “ Miss 
de Coverley of Summerfield Hall” was whispered in more quarters 
than one; and “ Dear me, what a plain little girl!” and “ I thought 
some one said she was pretty!” were the most flattering of the re- 
marks which followed the mention of her name. The dance went on, 
and she grew more hot and uncomfortable. At last it came to an 
end, and with burning cheeks she begged her partner to take her 
back to her seat behind the curtain. 

“ She is terribly shy,” thought Frank; and forthwith restored her 
to her corner. After another dance, however, he came sauntering 
back to her neighbourhood, just to see how she was getting on. 
Arriving by her side whilst her face was turned away to the window, 
he detected her in smuggling a tear from her eyelash whilst she ex- 
amined the leaves of a plant close by. 

“ Poor little thing!” thought good-natured Frank, “ I wonder 
what she is unhappy about. I wonder if these Dashaways are kind 
to her. A worldly set! and she just fresh from the country, poor 
child, and her kind aunt. She’s home-sick, perhaps. I wonder if 
these people could have heard any rumour about her property being 
in danger. If they have, I wouldn’t stake much on their affection.” 
Here Frank glowered at unconscious Laura and her unconscious 
mamma. “If I thought so, I'd write off this very night, and state at 
once that I forego my claim. I might as well have done it before, 
but I am such a fellow for putting off and forgetting. Poot little 
thing!” 

He sat down beside her and began to talk. Very quietly at 
first, just a word now and then, so as not to frighten her. By and 
by she got accustomed to his kindly manner; felt that he was not 
staring at her, nor thinking of her ugliness, and listened to what he 
said, quite pleased. He asked her about her aunt and about Sum- 
merfield, and what she had seen since she came to London; advised 
her what pictures were best worth studying in the National Gallery; 
offered to lend her a copy of Gray’s poems; and asked her opinion 
about things that were not silly, in a grave deferential way. And 
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all this time Violet had not the least idea of who he was. Mrs. 
Dashaway came up once and addressed him as “ Frank,” but that 
told her nothing. 

Violet danced no more that night. Two or three times Frank 
left her to join the crowd, but always found his way back again to 
the silent white little figure beside the curtain. She was so shy and 
lonely, poor little thing; and she could really talk so intelligently 
when you drew her out! The evening that had begun so dismally 
passed quickly and pleasantly for Violet; and when the time for 
breaking up arrived, she had not yawned once, and had forgotten 
whether she was ugly or the reverse. When she went to her room 
that night, however, she turned the face of her dressing-glass to the 
wall and muffled the cheval-glass in a neighbouring curtain. She 
went to sleep thinking of those pictures which she was to see in the 
National Gallery. 

The next morning Laura was rather sulky at breakfast, and the 
mamma Dashaway was less bland than usual. 

“ How nicely Violet monopolised Mr. Forensic last night!” cried 
Emily archly, as she seated herself at the table. 

“ Mr. Forensic!” echoed Violet in amazement; and she blushed 
up to the roots of her hair, and then turned as white as the table- 
cloth. 


CuartTer X. 
MRS, SINGLEHEART TO AUNT DOROTHEA AT SUMMERFIELD. 
London. 

My pear Dorotuza,— You will be surprised to see where I 
date from; but I have been in London for the last three weeks, pay- 
ing a visit to my sister and her family. I have seen Violet several 
times, and have more than once been on the point of writing to you 
concerning her. My motive for delaying to do so has been a good 
one; but I think the time has now come when I may tell you all I 
have observed. 

The first time I met her was by chance at a conversazione. I 
noticed the Dashaways, and observed Laura speaking to a plain sad- 
looking little girl, who had been sitting very quiet for a long time, 
and looking as though she were exceedingly tired and wished the 
evening were over. After Laura had left her, I continued to observe 
this girl, thinking I traced in her a likeness to some one I knew. 
At last, happening to raise her eyes, which she seemed to keep 
habitually on the ground, they met mine by chance, and she started 
and blushed crimson. The expression of the eyes was familiar to 
me, and I said to myself, “It is Violet.” 
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I went to her side at once and spoke to her. She seemed both 
glad and ashamed to see me. She clung to my hand, but I could 
not get her to talk much. She shunned meeting my eye, and indeed 
I did not wonder. You never saw a creature so completely meta- 
morphosed. You remember we suspected that she had been dis- 
figuring herself in some ridiculous manner on the day she left home, 
but indeed I never dreamed she would have persevered like this. I 
said to her, “ Violet, what have you been doing to yourself?” and 
she squeezed my hand tight, and said, “ Please, don’t say any thing 
about it, Mrs, Singleheart. I did it to punish myself, and I think it 
is doing me good.” 

The child’s words struck me very forcibly, and showed me her 
character in a new light altogether. I felt a little triumphant when 
I remembered how some time ago I had prophesied that there were 
better things in Violet than you or I could see just then. I obeyed 
her request; and when Mrs. Dashaway spoke to me in a pitying sort 
of way about poor Violet’s being so “sadly plain,” and lamented thay 
pretty children “‘ would grow up so different from what you expected,” 
I made an effort, and (not without some difficulty, I assure you) kept 
poor Violet’s secret. 

Now if I had written to you of this at the time, you would have 
been most indignant at the part I had taken in the matter, and would 
have come hurrying up to London to insist upon your dear girl's 
throwing off the mask, and shining in the firmament of society as her 
natural gifts would entitle her to shine. But in this, dear friend, you 
would have been wrong. The more closely I observed Violet and 
studied her conduct, the more convinced did I become that she had 
spoken truly when she said, “ It is doing me good.” 

For indeed any advantage which she has lost in appearance, she 
has surely regained with double interest in her manner, and I think 
in her mind and tastes also. She is diffident and thoughtful, and I 
find that she gives her attention to worthy things which some time 
ago would have had few attractions for her, I believe that a strength- 
ening and invigorating process has been going on inwardly as the re- 
sult of what appeared at first a ridiculous whim, but whose origin I 
now trace to a noble impulse, Therefore I refrained from writing to 
you some time ago as I am writing to you now; I did not wish the 
good work interfered with. But I must now continue my narrative. 

The next time I saw Violet it was of an afternoon, when I had 
called to pay a visit at her aunt’s house. Mrs. Dashaway and the 
young ladies were there, and, as usual, had a great deal to say, 
while Violet was very silent. I did not quite like their manner to 
Violet; and I thought she did not seem at ease with them. I hope 
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I have not judged them too hardly; but they seemed to me. to 
regard her as a stupid ugly little thing, who would not have been 
entitled to any consideration had she not been an heiress. It was 
elear to me that Violet felt this more keenly than I did; and I 
must say, I was pleased to see how patiently she bore it. 

And now about my old friend Frank. He called to see me 
shortly after my arrival; inquired for you; and I thereupon asked 
him if he had seen Miss de Coverley since her arrival in London. 
(Of course he was not aware that I was in the secret of the will.) 
I thus found an opening to talk of Violet, and to learn what opinion 
he had formed of her,—a matter on which, I confess, I was rather 
curious. Imentioned casually that her aunt Mrs. Dashaway seemed 
much disappointed in her looks. He frowned at this, I thought, 
and said quickly: 

“ Looks, Mrs. Singleheart!—looks are not every thing. She 
has gifts and qualities which are a thousand times better than 
beauty.” 

He got up then and walked over to the window. And as I 
looked after him, I thought, “I am exceedingly glad to know you 
have found that out.” 

Some time passed, during which I often saw both him and Violet. 
I sometimes met them in each other’s company, and rejoiced to see 
that they seemed very excellent friends. Indeed, I knew from Frank 
that his good opinion of the child was not decreasing; for I need 
hardly tell you that I am one of those persons with whom others are 
inclined to be confidential; not that Frank has any idea that he 
ever made a confidence to me. 

One evening I was at a musical party at Mrs. Dashaway’s house. 
Towards the end of the evening an incident occurred which surprised 
me a good deal. Frank was standing by Violet’s chair, talking to 
her. She was looking very happy, when Mrs. Dashaway paused in 
passing by, and whispered to her. Violet coloured to the eyes, and 
in a few minutes afterwards rose and left the room. I followed her 
upstairs, and found her in her own room crying bitterly. When 
I spoke to her kindly, she threw her arms round my neck, and 
forth came a whole burst of troubles, which had all been kept secret 
before. 

“ Tt’s all about Mr.—Frank, as they call him,” she said. “ Aunt 
Dashaway says I talk too much to him; and I can’t help it. I don’t 
dance; and I go and sit in the farthest corners, and still he comes 
and sits beside me. And I can’t help being pleased; because he 
talks so nicely and cleverly, and he keeps me from feeling lonely. 
He’s the only person in London who has been kind to me since I 
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came. And please, Mrs. Singleheart, will you write to Aunt Dore- 
thy, and ask her to send for me home ?” 

I said I would think about that. She looked very dreary 
when she said that word, ‘home;’ and she certainly shuddered as 
she glanced at that wretched little emerald ring which she always 
wears on her finger. ‘ We must try and rid you of that before we 
bring you home,” I thought. 

Some days later I was going to see her one afternoon, when 
whom should I meet a few doors from the house but Mr. Augustus 
Canterdale? “And where have you come from,” I thought, “you 
bird of evil omen?” 

I was glad to find that Mrs. Dashaway and her daughters were 
out visiting; for I dreaded to 'find poor Violet in trouble, and I 
wanted to have her all to myself for an hour. I had a few minutes 
of suspense in the drawing-room, and then in she came, not down- 
cast or tearful, as I had expected, but smiling so brightly, and trip- 
ping with so light a step, that I guessed at once what had happened. 
I glanced at her hand, and the emerald ring was gone. 

She flung her arms round my neck, and kissed me over and over 
again. “Oh, Mrs. Singleheart,” she said, “I have been such a 
foolish girl; but it seems so long ago, all that; and I am going to 
try and be wise for the rest of my life. Iam free now; and, oh, I 
am so happy !” 

I made her sit down and tell me how it happened. 

“ This is how it has been,” she said. “Some time ago my cou- 
sins were speaking something about my being an heiress; and I told 
them I was not an heiress at all; for that Summerfield had been 
willed to another person, and would cease to be mine after I reached 
the age of twenty-one. You cannot think how amazed they seemed; 
and I cannot help feeling that they have never been so kind to 
me since that day. It seems they told some other people about it, 
and the report reached Brushwood. Mr. Canterdale refused to be- 
lieve it, and came off to London, to ask me whether it was true or 
not. When I heard who wanted to see me, I got quite sick; but 
when I came into the drawing-room, and saw his face of dismay at 
my changed appearance, there came such a delicious rush of hope 
into my heart, that I felt strong ina moment. He could not help 
staring at me, and evidently thought me dreadfully ugly. He was 
in a pitiable state of embarrassment. He said something about hay- 
ing heard that I had had an illness, and evidently thought that bad 
health had wrought the change that he saw. I did not contradict 
him. 

“ By and by I discovered his errand, though he tried to manage 
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his business very artfully. I gave him full information; and be- 
tween the bad news and the sight of my ugliness, he was so dis- 
mayed that he evidently thought he should never get back that ring 
soon enough. I quickly made him a present of it, and bowed him 
out. And now, dear Mrs. Singleheart, coax Aunt Dorothy to take 
me home at once; tell her I am going to be so good, and never 
give her trouble any more.” 

And now, dear Dorothea, I am leaving London early next week; 
and, if you approve, I will gladly undertake to conduct Violet to 
Summerfield, and will be pleased to rest with you a day or so on my 
way home. 

I remain, my dear Dorothy, 
Your affectionate friend, 
Sarau SINGLEHEART. 


Cuapter XI. 
CONCLUSION. 


Ir need hardly be said that lonely Aunt Dorothy at Summerfield 
opened wide her arms in welcome to her worthy friend and her re- 
pentant niece. Violet was thankful and happy to find herself once 
more ai home. She was a new creature now, and entered eagerly 
upon the pleasant duties which she found lying every where around 
her. Aunt Dorothy no longer lay awake at night, ruminating in 
sad perplexity. The bare recollection of her old absurdities was 
enough to make Violet’s face burn with shame. 

Not to spin our story too long, we may as well state at once that 
* Summerfield did not pass away from the hands of the De Coverleys. 
Mr. Frank Forensic before very long succeeded in obtaining an in- 
vitation from Aunt Dorothea. We need scarcely inform our readers 
that he was not disagreeably surprised to find that his pet miniature 
had got an original after all. 

In course of time there was a wedding at Summerfield, and the 
bridegroom’s name was Frank. The Dashaways came from London 
to be present, having learned that the story about the loss of Sum- 
merfield had been quite a false alarm. The sudden and extraordi- 
nary change for the better in Violet’s looks is still a problem amongst 
them. 

Mrs. Singleheart and Aunt Dorothea are faster friends than ever. 
And there is nothing more to be told. 


R. M. 
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Monsieur Tuters, in his History of the Consulate and the Empire, 
observes, with regard to the Concordat, that despite revelations 
already made, much still remains to be known. A curious page has 
now been added by the Memoirs of Cardinal Consalvi, if free from 
suspicion. Looking at what relates to the Concordat precisely, we 
are struck with some remarkable discrepancies between his account 
and that given by the great French writer. None can be better 
informed than Cardinal Consalyi, who was the prime negotiator 
throughout this momentous affair, besides being Secretary of State 
to Pope Pius VII. and his intimate friend. The violence displayed 
by Bonaparte, and the bad faith of the French government, come 
out strongly in these pages. Consalvi expresses himself on all oc- 
casions with priestly moderation, making large allowance for the 
difficulties of circumstances; but facts speak an eloquent language. 
Neither the Pope nor his minister appear to tremble, as they have 
been too often represented. Simply they are men knowing they 
have a high duty to perform, with little of human means to aid 
them; anxious to obtain as much as possible of Church right, deter- 
mined to cede nothing that conscience forbade. 

The first step emanated from Bonaparte, as he was returning 
through Italy after the battle of Marengo. He intimated to the 
new Pope, through Cardinal Martiniana, Bishop of Vercelli in Sar- 
dinia, that he wished to enter into negotiations for the purpose of 
settling religious affairs in France. A request was likewise added 
that Monsignor Spina, Archbishop of Corinth, in partibus infidelium, 
might be sent to meet him with this view at Turin. Monsignor 
Spina accordingly went thither; but General Bonaparte, instead of 
arriving, expressed his desire that the prelate should immediately 
come on to Paris. He did so, accompanied by Padre Caselli, belong- 
ing to the Order of the Servites, as his theological adviser. 

After a short stay in Paris, Mgr. Spina announced that he did 
not hope any favourable result. The spirit of the French nation, 
or at least of the prevailing party, and that of the government, 
seemed alike opposed to granting such terms as Rome must neces~ 
sarily demand. Nevertheless the negotiation was not put an end to; 
Mgt. Spina still lingered in Paris, when a new feature suddenly 
sprang up by the unexpected arrival of a French envoy in Rome. 
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He came without any official mission, without credentials. A com- 
munication to Mgr. Spina simply required him to notify to the Holy 
See that a French diplomatist was proceeding to Rome for the better 
settlement of affairs. But if the mode of proceeding betokened a 
want of courtesy, and might give reason to mistrust the sincerity of 
the French government, no person could have been better chosen for 
the circumstances than M. de Cacault. He was a man of honour and 
integrity; and though he had served under the old monarchy, was 
greatly esteemed by Bonaparte. Some of the best years of his 
youth had been passed in Rome; he loved it and many of its inhabit- 
ants; was familiar with Roman usages, and well disposed towards 


‘the Papacy. Several projects for a Concordat had proved abortive. 


Under his influence one at length reached Rome which seemed pos- 
sible of acceptance, with amendments, The draft in its corrected 
form was sent ‘back to Spina, and powers were given him to sign it, 
if France accepted. But Bonaparte would agree to nothing short of 
the original form; and he warned the Pope at the same time how 
much his resistance was perilling religion in France, as well as the 
temporal power of the Holy See. Pius VII. felt it his duty to per- 
severe; Mgr. Spina was instructed to express this determination in 
the mildest language. 

The courier from Paris was anxiously expected. On his arrival 
M. de Cacault went in person to communicate the tenor of the des- 
patch received. His instructions were to inform the Pope, “ that if 
within five days of the intimation given, the draft of the Concordat 
already sent from Paris was not signed without any change, restric- 
tion, or correction, he (Cacault) was to declare a rupture between the 
Holy See and France, and to quit Rome immediately, bending his 
course towards Florence, where General Murat lay, at the head of the 
French army in Italy.” At the same time M. de Cacault asked for 
his passports in readiness. 

Despite all the dangers that threatened, the Pope’s answer, con- 
certed with the Cardinals, was such as became the head of the Church. 

He regretted his inability to acquiesce in what was required, for 
the most sacred duty forbade it; he deplored the departure of M. de 
Cacault, the unwarranted rupture with France, and the consequences 
that might ensue ; but placed his cause in the hands of God, prepared 
for all events. 

Cardinal Consalvi bore this message to the French envoy. M. de 
Cacault little expected such a reply, and was deeply moved. The vio- 
lence and inflexibility of Bonaparte’s temper left no room to hope any 
modification in that quarter; his own orders received were peremp- 
tory; on the other hand, M. de Cacault’s good sense admitted the 
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cogency of the arguments used; he saw that Rome could not yield 
on matters of conscience. 

But it was difficult to point out any prudent mode of acting. At 
length Cacault lighted on what seemed to him a means of salvation. 
He suggested that Cardinal Consalvi should go himself to Paris, and 
in person state to General Bonaparte the same reasonings; they 
could not fail to have their weight. This idea appeared at first im- 
practicable; but it was referred to the Pope and Cardinals; and the 
mission of Consalvi was finally decided on. 

Another difficulty still remained. Whatever might be the subse- 
quent success in Paris, the departure of Cacault from Rome alone 
sufficed to proclaim a rupture. He might perchance stay the march 
of Murat; but how arrest the movements of Italian revolutionists 
eagerly watching their opportunity? Cacault acted throughout with 
good feeling. He dared not prolong his stay one hour beyond the 
time prescribed; but, fertile in expedients, he advised that Consalvi 
should accompany him to Florence. Thus a fair understanding with 
France would still be supposed to continue. 

M. de Cacault, however, appears to have written home, laughing 
at the fears displayed by Consalvi during this journey: he calls him 
le malheureux; and declares that he was constantly saying to the in- 
habitants of the districts through which they passed: “Voila le mi- 
nistre de France!” M: Thiers quotes this letter in support of similar 
views, and mentions the correspondence of Mgr. Spina, and after- 
wards of Cardinal Caprara, with Rome, as having a like tendency. 
That of Consalvi he evidently did not see; and we must bear in mind 
that the two Papal envoys named above were expressly chosen by 
Bonaparte himself. 

General Murat received Consalvi most courteously, and the latter 
continued his route to Paris. After a fatiguing journey of fifteen 
days, he arrived there in the night of the 6th of June. The Cardi- 
nal alighted at the hotel where Mgr. Spina and Padre Caselli were 
staying. Early the next morning, Abbé Bernier—the negotiator on 
the part of the French government—called upon him. Consalvi lost 
no time in requesting an audience of the First Consul, inquiring also 
in what costume he should appear, as the ecclesiastical was not then 
allowed in France. An immediate answer came from ‘the Tuileries, 
fixing the presentation for two o'clock of the same day, and desiring 
the dress to be as much as possible in Cardinalitial style. 

Bonaparte liked pomp; but here, of course, he had also an object 
in view. It was no slight thing to show to his court and to France 
an ecclesiastic and a Papal ambassador publicly received. 

This first visit to the Tuileries is amusing. The master of cere- 
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monies came in one of the court-carriages a little before two to con- 
duct Consalvi, who went alone, because Mgr. Spina was not in a 
recognised official position. The Cardinal was shown into an apart- 
ment on the ground-floor of the palace, and left there in solitude. 
Nothing seemed to be stirring. Presently the master of ceremonies 
returned, and, announcing that the First Consul was ready to receive 
Consalvi, pointed to a little door opening into the hall of the grand 
staircase. On issuing out there, the Cardinal, to his great surprise, 
found himself in a new world. The hall and staircase were thronged 
with persons, whom he at first naively imagined to have collected 
there from curiosity at his own presentation, strangely made known. 
But as he reached the head of the staircase, drums began to sound ; 
and he passed on through saloons lined with men in rich official 
costume. At length he entered a room where there was only one 
personage, who came forward, and saluting the Cardinal without a 
word, walked, slightly preceding him, towards another apartment. 
This personage, he afterwards learned, was M. de Talleyrand. Con- 
salvi expected now at last to reach the First Consul’s cabinet, and 
have a private audience. But the door opened, and, as if some fairy 
had touched it with her wand, an immense glittering assemblage met 
his gaze. At the farther end of a vast hall the different bodies in 
the State were symmetrically ranged: there might be seen the senate, 
the tribunes, the legislative body, and the high courts of law; on 
either side stretched lines of officers in full uniform, and of every 
grade; nearer were the ministers and state-functionaries; in front of 
all, sitting in a detached group, appeared the three Consuls of the 
Republic. 

As Consalvi drew near, the one in the middle rose, and went a 
few steps towards the Cardinal, whom Talleyrand then presented to 
Bonaparte. 

Consalvi would have made a few complimentary phrases, but ere 
he had time, the First Consul began in a decided tone: “I know the 
motive of your journey to France. It is my desire that conferences 
be held at once. I give you five days; warning you that, if the nego- 
tiations are not concluded by that time, you may return to Rome; 
my decision in such a case being already taken.” 

The Cardinal, outwardly at least unmoved by all the surprises he 
had gone through, answered by expressing the Pope’s sincere wishes 
for an amicable termination, and his own hope of being able to finish 
in the desired time. Bonaparte then entered into matters, standing, 
as he was in public, and spoke for more than half an hour with great 
vehemence and flow of language, but without harshness, on the Con- 
cordat, the Holy See, religion, the state of things in general, and 
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even on the clauses rejected. Cardinal Consalvi endeavoured to jis- 
tify Rome ; and the conversation ended by Bonaparte saying: “ Well, 
let the negotiations commence at once; there is no time to be lost, 
with all the great affairs I have in hand.” Then, making a sort of 
bow, he stepped back to his place between the other two Consuls, and 
Consalvi retired in the same way as he had made his entrance. 

How different is this account to that hitherto given of Consalvi’s 
first audience from Bonaparte! M. Thiers speaks of it as having 
taken place at Malmaison, and of the General as seeking to allay the 
trembling Cardinal’s apprehensions. Here, on the contrary, we see 
an evident attempt to work upon the new ambassador externally: the 
great captain did not disdain to stoop to stage effect. 

Consalvi had scarcely returned home, when Abbé Bernier called, 
and asked to have drawn up, for the next day, a minute of the rea- 
sons why the Pope had refused the draft presented by M. de Cacault. 
This had already been fully explained in the preceding interview; but 
no matter; the poor Cardinal had to set aside fatigue, and pass his 
first night after the journey in drawing up this paper. 

M. de Talleyrand made an ill-natured comment on the margin ere 
presenting it; its effect upon the First Consul was not satisfactory. 

There was so much to settle, and the parties agreed so little, 
that it proved impossible to get through with matters in the five 
days marked out. Many more passed, and nights were unreservedly 
given up. Abbé Bernier constantly declared that he could decide 
nothing without reference to the imperious will of Bonaparte ; but 
Consalvi was never allowed to consult the Pope, under pretence that 
all must certainly be finished the next day. The good-will of Bona- 
parte cannot be doubted; he really wished to reéstablish religion in 
France : nor was it entirely for his own purposes. He had even then 
a sort of intellectual faith at least; many points at issue could not 
easily be comprehended by one who did not practise Catholicism, and 
he sincerely believed that he had a perfect right to make use of reli- 
gion as an engine of state. His colleagues in the government and 
the court generally. were incredulous; the same might be said of 
Paris ; and if a better spirit prevailed in the provinces, much still was 
there to deplore. - The clergy itself was split into hostile factions ; 
its purest members had shed their blood on the scaffolds of the re- 
volution, or were now mostly in exile; the new Constitutional priests 
were either devoid of all sacerdotal virtues, or in a few instances 
honestly deluded. Then there were those who, unfaithful to their 
vow, had contracted marriage. 

Such were the elements in the French nation with which Consalvi 
had to cope. His two coadjutors were not men to be relied on in 
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moments of difficulty, as the event proved. Abbé Bernier, the repre- 
sentative of Bonaparte in these negotiations, had rendered good ser- 
vice to religion; but he was a courtier also, as facts hereafter showed. 
The ambassadors of Austria and Spain were perpetually representing 
to Consalvi the disastrous consequences that would ensue for all 
Christendom, if he failed to bring the present negotiation to an 
amicable close. Long and hard was the struggle. A battle was 
fought over each clause in succession. One of the most obstinate 
took place against Bonaparte’s decision for a general deposition of all 
the Bishops then existing. 

At length, after twenty-five days and many nights of incessant 
toil, an understanding was arrived at. On the 13th of July, Abbé 
Bernier informed Cardinal Consalvi that the First Consul accepted all 
the clauses as agreed upon between the negotiators, and consequently 
that it only now remained to write out authentic copies of the treaty 
for signature. This could be done he said by both parties simul- 
taneously. 

The following day was fixed for signature, which ceremony the 
Cardinal, waiving etiquette, consented should take place at the house 
of Joseph Bonaparte, elder brother of the First Consul. His two col- 
leagues were to sign with Consalyi; Joseph, Abbé Bernier, and the 
Councillor of State, Crétet, were to represent the French government 
on this occasion. M. Bernier then concluded by saying he should 
come next day for the Cardinal, when all would be over in one 
quarter of an hour; for “there is nothing else to be done but to put 
six signatures, which together with our felicitations will not require 
even so much time.” He then showed the Moniteur of the day, 
wherein the conclusion of the affair was announced in these terms : 
“Cardinal Consalvi has succeeded in the object of his mission to 
Paris.” 

According to agreement Abbé Bernier came the next day about 
four o'clock to conduct the Cardinal and his colleagues to the house 
of Joseph Bonaparte. In his hand was a roll of paper, which he did 
not undo, but which he said was the copy for signature. The Car- 
dinal likewise took his, and they all drove off together. 

Consalvi had not yet met with Joseph; but the reception was of 
course highly polite, and the six personages sat down at the table 
prepared. As they took their places, Joseph observed: “ We shall 
soon have it over, as nothing remains but to sign.” 

Some little discussion arose as to who should sign first, which 
Joseph was disposed to do; but he yielded with a good grace to 
Consalvi, whose right it was. 

The Cardinal then took up a pen; but, to his surprise, Abbé Ber- 
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nier immediately offered his copy of the treaty for signature, as if for 
Consalvi to sign that without looking. The latter cast his eyes on 
the top lines, and perceiving they were quite different from what had 
been agreed on, perused the whole with scrupulous attention. The 
result was that he ascertained that this was not only a copy of the 
very treaty the rejection of which by Pius VII. had caused M. de 
Cacault to leave Rome, but that it also contained other clauses pre- 
viously rejected as inadmissible. 

Consalvi’s astonishment at such barefaced treachery may be con- 
ceived; he did not scruple to express it, and declared he could not 
sign. The above account, and much of what follows, have never 
before been published. Consalvi inclines to exonerate Joseph from 
all connivance ; our own impression, from the facts stated, is that he 
was fully prepared for the part he had to act. However this may 
be, both Joseph and M. Crétet protested total ignorance of every 
thing except that they were to sign the treaty agreed on. Consalvi 
then turned to M. Bernier for explanation, expressing surprise at his 
silence. The Abbé stammered out with a confused air that he could 
not deny the change of document, but that the First Consul had so 
ordered, affirming that all liberty existed until papers were signed. 
In short, Bonaparte was not satisfied, on reflection, with the stipula- 
tions made, and had resolved they should be altered. Consalv, 
thought such a-maxim very inapplicable to the present case, and 
would have given up negotiation as useless. But Joseph intervenedi 
representing in strong terms the consequences that would ensue for 
all Catholic nations. He ended by saying, “ We must try to under- 
stand each other this very day, because the conclusion of the treaty 
has been announced, and its signature is to be made public at the 
grand banquet to-morrow. Great would be my brother’s anger if it 
appeared that he had propagated false news in an official paper on so 
grave a matter.” 

Moved by the weighty interests at stake, and that were pressed 
upon him so blandly, Consalvi consented with a heartsick feeling of 
uselessness to try and draw up a new treaty. The discussion began 
at once, where they were, at five o’clock in the afternoon, and lasted 
uninterruptedly nineteen hours! that is to say, until the following 
day at noon. Neither servants nor carriages were dismissed, because 
the negotiators went on hoping each hour to finish. The new treaty 
was on the basis of that so strangely rejected by Bonaparte, but with 
a few modifications unimportant for religion, and intended to meet 
his views. Consalvi could not adhere to one clause substituted, by 
which publicity of Catholic worship was only allowed under certain 
police-regulations not defined. Joseph contended hard for this, and 
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especially as the time drew near when he was to give his brother an 
account of what had passed. At length they agreed to isolate that 
clause, and draw up a copy of all the rest. Joseph then hastened to 
the Tuileries, while the others, overcome with fatigue and sleep, 
anxiously waited his return. An hour passed. 

Joseph came back, saying that Bonaparte, in his first rage, had 
torn the treaty in a hundred pieces; but had afterwards consented to 
all it contained, provided the one reserved clause were added. He 
was resolved on announcing either a treaty signed, or a rupture, at 
the great dinner to take place that evening. 

Two hours again passed in vainly trying to persuade Consalvi to 
yield. But he held firm to what he considered his duty, and at four 
o’clock that memorable sitting broke up. 

At five, that is, one hour after, Consalvi was to attend the banquet. 
It is easy to imagine that his feelings could not have been of the most 
agreeable. When he arrived at the palace with his two companions, 
General Bonaparte was already surrounded by a brilliant crowd of 
ministers, ambassadors, French nobles, foreigners of distinction, 
officers, and magistrates. Immediately on perceiving Consalvi the 
First Consul cried out in a disdainful tone, his countenance flashing 
anger, “ Well, Cardinal, you have resolved on a rupture; and so let 
it be. Ido not want Rome. I will act for myself. I do not want 
the Pope. If Henry VIII., who did not possess the twentieth part 
of my power, could succeed in changing his country’s religion, much 
more shall I know how to do that. By changing religion in France 
I shall effect the same nearly throughout Europe, wherever my in- 
-fluence extends. Rome will perceive what she has lost, and weep 
over it when too late. You may go; that is the best thing for you 
now to do. You would have a rupture, and it shall be according to 
your wish. When do you start?” 

“ After dinner, general,” was the calm reply. 

This answer seemed to astonish Bonaparte. He looked fixedly 
at the Cardinal, who seized the opportunity of gently pointing out the 
ecclesiastical impossibilities that hedged-in his own good-will and that 
of the Pope. 

Bonaparte softened his tone for a moment, but finding he did not 
earry his point as to the clause in question, apostrophised the Austrian 
ambassador, M. de Cobenzel, saying he would set all Europe in a 
blaze rather than yield. Bonaparte then repeated similar expressions 
to several other guests. Meanwhile M. de Cobenzel, in the deepest 
concern, was endeavouring to impress upon Consalvi the necessity for 
conciliation. 

At that moment dinner was announced, and they passed into the 
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banqueting-hall. As soon as it was over, M. de Cobenzel went up 
to the Cardinal and resumed conversation. While they were talking, 
the First Consul passed, and told M. de Cobenzel that he was wasting 
time if he thought to overcome the obstinacy of the Pope’s minister. 
M. de Cobenzel, who united winning manners to high intelligence, 
immediately observed that a conciliatory step lay with the First 
Consul alone. “ How so?” exclaimed Bonaparte. And he was at 
last persuaded to allow a final conference, though declaring all the 
time that the clause should be introduced. 

A painful communication awaited Consalvi. Ere the conference 
began the next morning, his two colleagues informed him that they 
were resolved on signing the clause rather than brave a rupture. The 
support of men who could desert their cause in the hour of trial 
assuredly added little moral weight, but their abandonment at such a 
moment might be fatal. Consalyi concealed the pang he felt, and 
persuaded them to keep silence on their intention till the time for 
signature came. 

Twelve hours were again devoted to the discussion of this article. 
Consalvi obtained at last the addition of a restricting clause, defining 
that the police-regulations should refer to the maintenance of public 
tranquillity. 

This famous treaty was thus at last signed by all present; with 
the proviso, on Joseph’s part, that his brother might probably refuse 
to ratify on account of the restriction introduced. The next day, 
however, Bonaparte, after displaying much anger, and then after a 
long meditative silence, did agree to ratify. What he brooded over 
then, subsequently and by degrees appeared. 

From the very onset of the negotiation Bonaparte had wished to 
introduce a clause declaring that some of the new Bishops should be 
chosen from the ranks of the Constitutional priests. But this had 
been formally set aside by Rome, these priests not even being in 
communion with her; and Bonaparte had explicitly waived it. 

Now, after granting the Cardinal his audience of leave, he sud- 
denly sent for him again, and, at the close of a long conversation on 
all sorts of topics, observed, as if inadvertently, that he was quite 
embarrassed at having to choose Bishops from both parties—the 
Constitutionals and the non-Constitutionals. The only modification 
Consalvi could possibly obtain, was a promise that the Constitutionals 
should be obliged to make solemn retractation. But what reliance 
could be placed on the assurances of a man who had repeatedly 
agreed, during the conferences, to give up altogether nominating 
Constitutionals to the vacant sees? Pius VII. had adjured Bona- 
parte in touching language not to force him to pronounce deposition ; 
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but no; the pain and the humiliation were to be complete. And 
now that the sacrifice was made, the very evil it had intended to 
avert was brought upon the Chureb. 

But God had His own way of bringing good out of evil. A grand 
and beautiful spectacle was presented to the world. Not all, alas, 
could understand; but many did. The manner in which the Bishops 
responded to his call was a healing balm to the saintly soul of Pope 
Pius VII. Their virtue shone purer through the ordeal of persecu- 
tion. M. Thiers, quoting one of the letters penned by the retiring 
Bishops, adds: “ Let us confess it; that is a noble institution which 
inspires or commands such sacrifices, made with such sentiments.” 

Cardinal Consalvi saw the First Consul once again, on the eve of 
his departure, at a review; but met with no recognition save a mo- 
mentary fixed glance. 

Just as he was stepping into his travelling-carriage the next 
night, Abbé Bernier brought a message from the Tuileries, requiring 
a draft of the Papal bull that usually accompanies a treaty, to be 
immediately drawn up. 

Consalvi urged the necessity of consulting the Pope previously; 
but to no purpose, of course; and eight hours were instantly given 
to this work. Happily the Cardinal and Bernier agreed upon the 
general tenor of the Bull. 

The latter then impressed upon Consalvi the expediency of using 
all imaginable despatch, as Bonaparte intended to make public the 
Concordat directly it returned with the Pope’s ratification. 

At last the martyred Cardinal was allowed to set off on his 

.journey. ‘Truly his whole stay in Paris had been nothing short of a 
martyrdom. Nor was all ended yet. 

Deeply sensible of the religious interests at stake, he travelled to 
Florenece—in those days of no railroads—without stopping; out in- 
tended to take a little rest there. However, a few hours after, he 
was overtaken by a French courier, urging him to proceed onwards 
without delay, as the First Consul considered it of the utmost im- 
portance to publish the Concordat immediately. Consalvi then set 
out again, and arrived at Rome half dead with fatigue. Himself and 
suite had their legs so swollen that they could not stand. 

And what was to be the result of all this haste? The Pope’s 
ratification was sent to Paris as quickly as possible; but instead of 
hearing that the Concordat was published, there came pressing exhor- 
tations as to the tenor of the Bull. Bonaparte now required some few 
changes in it, which were granted. Then he asked for a Cardinal- 
Legate to be sent to Paris, and insisted on the choice of Cardinal 
Caprara for these important functions. Under the circumstances, his 
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wishes were pretty nearly behests. It was done as he desired. But 
not all these concessions, willing or unwilling, could bring about the 
proclamation of the treaty concluded, though this was the point always 
put forward as his grand object. Cardinal Caprara, as was expected, 
did not refer to Rome quite so often as he might have done. The 
Pope attempted to recall him; but in vain. 

Finally, after a lapse of ten months, the treaty with Rome was 
made public in France; and then the secret of all the delay came out. 
The Organic Articles had been added, as if they formed part of the 
treaty concluded with the Pope. But in reality Pius VIL. had altogether 
disallowed them. As is well known, they virtually overturned the Con- 
cordat that preceded. The Pope protested in the most solemn and 
public manner; but Bonaparte did not the less maintain his Organic 
Articles, and he caused a note to be put in the Moniteur, saying that 
the Papal reclamation was nothing more than the accomplishment of 
a formality usual on such occasions. 

Still it was very evident that Bonaparte did not wish to do harm 
to religion; its reéstablishment in France was a deed that he 
alone could then have achieved. Where he could render honour to 
the Church without detriment to any of his state-purposes, it was , 
done; but he never yielded what he considered a political interest / 
to any requirement of conscience. The ceremonies at Notre Dame 
were surrounded with every circumstance of worldly pomp. Bona- 
parte not only attended himself in great state, but took care that his 
court and his generals should do the same. A few Constitutional 
priests were named Bishops, and their abjuration of schism was for- 
warded to Rome. Many, however, solemnly denied having ever made 
it. Some few testified sincere conversion. 

This non-abjuration of the Bishops, and the existence of the 
Organic Articles, were the two monster-evils that lay heavy on the 
heart of Pius VII. During three years he vainly struggled for re- 
dress. And the hope of obtaining it was the motive that mainly 
induced his consent to go and crown the new emperor in his capital. 
The suppression of both grievances was partly guaranteed ere he would 
start. The French government had offered temporal advantages 
instead, such as the restoration of the Church’s patrimony; but 
Pius VII. held perseveringly to spiritual matters. After a long and 
stormy negotiation, Bonaparte solemnly engaged to force the Consti- 
tutional Bishops to submission, or else to depose them from their sees. 
He likewise promised officially to change the Organic Articles on 
the heads already mentioned by the Pope, and to examine his other 
objections. On this understanding it was that the Pope set out for 
Paris. History has recorded how Bonaparte acted subsequently, 
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The Organic Articles were left untouched, the decrees of Milan were 
rather aggravated than otherwise. 

As regarded the schismatic Bishops, Heaven granted Pius VII. 
the happiness of witnessing their sincere return to Catholic commu- 
nion. The French government did not in any way contribute to this 
result; it simply left the Pope to do what he could. Grace touched 
the hearts of these misguided men, nor could they resist the softening 
influence of Pius VII. For the sake of general edification he thought 
it right to make public their unanimous submission, and not one 
dissentient voice was raised. 

This, if we may trust these newly-published memoirs, was the 
true course of this memorable episode in French history. 


Vi Vs 
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Che Revolution at Cours. 
sateen 

Tours is certainly the most charming town I have ever seen—Rome 
always excepted; and charming is perhaps hardly the word to apply 
to the metropolis of the Christian world. Here, in the centre of 
smiling Touraine, are such splendid churches, such picturesque old 
houses, such a wide rolling river, such richly-wooded hills and luxu- 
riant fields. The islands on the Loire are crowned with poplar 
spires; the gardens of the modern villas are bright with roses; and 
I saw a cherry-tree this morning gorgeous with scarlet fruit in relief 
against the sky. 

But if I inflict any more adjectives upon you, you will say that 
the florid Gothic of the fifteenth century has infected my style! 
And my thoughts have been running all day upon a subject of some 
gentle gravity, in which I am sure all will be interested—the tomb 
of St. Martin of Tours. I set out this morning to see an old house 
said to be that of Tristan l’Hermite, the executioner of Louis XI, 
rendered sufficiently familiar to us by the amiable portraiture of Sir 
Walter Scott. In the absence of authentic information, we may con- 
clude that a profuse decoration of ropes carved in stone has caused 
the house to be thus named. I found in a narrow street (Rue des 
trois Pucelles) a tall, narrow, dirty, dilapidated brick house, its suc- 
cessive stories full of lodgers. The door and the windows are fringed 
with stone cut and carved. Fantastic stone animals crawl about the 
corners thereof. I liked it all the better for being old and dirty. 
One knows but too well the usual style of French “ restorations ;” 
how the poor old walls are made to glisten with soap and water; 
how a touch of paint is bestowed here, a touch of gilding there, 
and a coat of varnish everywhere; and how wandering antiquities 
are brought together from various quarters to take refuge in the 
“ Musée.” Nothing of the sort has happened here. The dirty old 
house stands in the dirty old street, appropriated to its original uses ; 
and all its details can be investigated by the artist or the antiquary 
with a leisurely eye, without the help of a catalogue. 

A curious brick tower, seventy feet high, is attached to the house ; 
and the staircase is kept neat and clean, and is shut off from the rest 
of the dwelling. You ring for the concierge; you enter the court, 
and signify politely that you will give her a franc if she will take you 
to the top. The windows looking into the court are also ornamented, 
and over certain of them may be read the noble motto, ‘ Assez aurons 
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et peu vivrons.” Under a vaulted recess is a stone well; and in the 
corner of the court is the door of the tower. Up and up we went; 
the bricks turning and twisting in extraordinary geometric curves. 
On the right hand, in the wall, is a mysterious secret staircase, more 
like a chimney than anything else. The top emerges on the roof of 
the tower, and has been stopped up by the inhabitants of the house, 
who were probably afraid that the ghost of Tristan l’Hermite would 
continually climb up and down. This concealed passage has an ugly 
look, and I thrust my umbrella up from the bottom as far as it would 
go, and wondered how any human body could ascend that narrow 
channel. Once upon a time this secret stair descended into the 
cellars; but-here also it has been closed; and the only opening is 
now into a sort of cupboard-recess in the main staircase. I have 
seen something like it on the rock of Cashel in Ireland, and both 
times the contrivance affected me with an indefinable sensation of 
fear. How awful to feel a fancy that while you were quietly walking 
up and down your family stairs, other creatures, with purposes un- 
known, were creeping about in the recesses of your walls, and might 
chance to drop out upon you in the middle of the night! Thin walls 
are apt to be damp, but at least they have this in their favour, that 
they cannot harbour secret stairs. 

We reached the top of the tower, passing a small chamber where 
poet or artist might live most undisturbed. The top is covered over, 
but an open balustrade allows a view on all sides over Tours, whose 
roofs throng close up on every side. The sight of these ancient 
black roofs made me think of the revolution, and I asked the con- 
cierge if any of her family had suffered in the terrible storm which 
passed over the town. No, she said; none of her own family, but 
her mother had remembered it all; and the father of the late pro- 
prietaire of this very house had been guillotined. As she spoke, the 
concierge pointed to the high roof of a neighbouring church. 

“That,” she said, “is the Carmes. At least it was once the 
Carmes; it is now a parish church. The late proprietaire’s father 
bought it to save it from destruction; and for this offence, this mere 
purchase, he was guillotined! His daughter has been dead only nine 
years.” 

“ But the church was anyhow saved,” said I; “ the poor man was 
not guillotined for nothing.” 

Yes, the church was saved; and when, half-an-hour after, I 
entered its portal and walked softly up the pillared aisle, I remem- 
bered it had been saved at the cost of a devoted human life. If you 
ask me why the revolutionists did not pull it down when they guil- 
lotined the man, I can only answer that I imagine violent material 
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destruction to be the work of a given moment of passion; that 
passed, even madmen would hesitate to pull down good stone walls, 
which might serve for a warehouse, as St. André at Chartres; or a 
theatre, like St. Foy in the same town; or as St. Julien of Tours, 
which was long used as a remise or coach-house for diligences! The 
two latter churches have of late years been redeemed, carefully re- 
stored, and reconsecrated. 

To return to the top of the tower. The concierge showed me the 
direction of Marmontier, where is the convent of the Sacre Coeur; 
concerning which I felt an eager curiosity and tender interest, for the 
sake of some English sisters. She showed me the tower of Plessis, 
the hills above St. Symphorien; and lastly, the two forlorn towers of 
St. Martin. I say forlorn, because the vast church which lay between 
them is absolutely gone, and its site covered with shabby streets, 
whose new houses contrast significantly with the hoary dwellings 
which once surrounded the cathedral. 

“ This one to the left,” said she, “is the Tour de Charlemagne, 
and the other is the Tour de I’ Horloge.” 

“ And it is gone,” said I; “absolutely gone! What a horror! 
what a scandal! what an abominable shame !” 

“ Ah! que voulez-vous? c'est la revolution!” said the concierge, 
shrugging her shoulders. 

“ And have you done with them—your revolutions?” I asked ; 
not nnkindly, however. 

She did not know; there were some folks who said not. That 
it would not be unlikely to recur; and then as to the churches and 
religious establishments and the clergy, “ c’est @ recommencer !” It 
was the young people, she said, “ la jeunesse corrompue ;” and then 
every body wanted to get above their neighbour. She did not know 
how it might be in other towns, but as to Tours ! 

In fact, my concierge did not take a cheerful view of the state of 
modern affairs, either as to social life or politics. We returned to 
the subject of the vast church of St. Martin. Twelve centuries it 
had stood; adorned with five towers; a centre of love and prayer. 
Now only those two solitary relics remained. But the bishop; ah! 
he was such a holy man; his very face was the face of a penitent, of 
asaint. The bishop sadly wanted to rebuild the cathedral; and had 
a large sum of money collected for the purpose, but not enough. 
There was, however, always the tomb of St. Martin; and a great 
many people came from all round Tours to pray before it. 

“ How, the tomb?” I asked; “I thought you said the church 
was utterly destroyed and streets built over the site. My Guide- 
book says nothing of the tomb.” 
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She replied, “ It was only discovered two years ago; long since 
your Guide-book was published. It was discovered under a house; 
and the bishop has had a small chapel built over it; and it is there 
the people come to pray.” 

“ And is it really the tomb of St. Martin?” I asked, somewhat 
doubtfully; for the idea of finding a tomb under a house seventy years 
after the church was destroyed sounded very vague. 

“Nay, I suppose so; they were very sure; and i n’y a que la 
foi qui sauve.” 

I felt sharply rebuked for my feeble attempt at historic criticism ; 
and I told the concierge I would go and seek out the little chapel, 
and visit the tomb, about which the good bishop was so sure. 

I left the house of Tristan I’Hermite, and plunged into the narrow 
twisted streets of Tours; past the flower-market; past the house 
with the groups of sculptured figures at every angle,—until I came to 
the immense solid dark Tour de Charlemagne, standing up like a 
single mast above the flood. I turned a corner, and there was the 
Tour de I’Horloge, its chimes ringing out the hour. It also rose 
massively from the houses at its feet; and the broken ornaments 
which were crusted into its surface clearly indicated the building 
which had been torn away from its flanks. The springing arch of 
the great entrance was yet visible; but a street ran right up what 
should have been the centre of the nave, one of the busiest streets of 
the town; and another street occupies the line of the transept. Who 
could believe that those noisy pavements cover the ground where 
countless thousands came to pray?—for St. Martin of Tours was one 
of the four great places of pilgrimage of the world. 

By dint of inquiry I found out the temporary chapel spoken of 
by the concierge, and saw beneath it the block of ancient masonry 
in which the body of St. Martin had reposed; but in order to under- 
stand what I saw I was obliged to read a book; and in order to 
make you understand likewise, I must give you a summary of its 
contents. 

Ecclesiastical history tells us that St. Martin died on the 9th of 
November in the year of grace 397,—not at Tours, but at a little 
town named Candes, situated at the junction of the rivers Loire and 
Vienne. The Poitevins and the Tourangeaux each conceived they 
had a claim to the body of the saintly bishop; and the Tourangeaux 
were successful, and brought the corpse to their own town. Tradition 
says that the vessel on which it was embarked floated up stream 
without sails or oars ; that the trees on either side burst with blossom, 
the sick recovered their health, and heavenly music was heard to 
accompany the boat until it arrived at Tours. The body was first 
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deposited on the banks of the Loire, guarded by the clergy and the 
people, and was interred in a cemetery just outside the then ex- 
isting town. Eleven years afterwards St. Brice, his successor, built 
a chapel on the tomb, dedicated to St. Stephen; because at that time 
churches were dedicated to martyrs only. 

Sixty-four years after the death of St. Martin, St. Perpetuus, at 
that time bishop, built a more spacious basilica, of which St. Gregory 
of Tours gives the description, as the richest and most remarkable 
edifice then existing; and on the 4th of July, a.p. 473, the body was 
transferred to the new tomb. This is the tomb of which the masonry 
appears to be in authentic preservation at this day. I have said the 
body was transferred, but I should have said the bones; laid side by 
side, wrapped in a white stuff, and placed in a great alabaster vase, 
which was again enclosed in a chest or chasse of precious metal, of 
the shape of a coffin. The chasse was placed in the tomb, which was 
a little oblong construction, five or six feet long and about three feet 
wide, which also was lined with metal and fastened by a metal door. 
A marble stone lay upon the top, and above it the decorations of a 
rich altar; and hereon Mass was celebrated; an honour until that 
time only accorded to the tombs of martyrs. 

Now the basilica built by St. Perpetuus was destroyed by 
fire not very long after; but was rebuilt by Clotaire, and became 
increasingly sacred in the eyes of the Christian world. Kings came 
hither to ask for health or victory; queens, that they might prepare 
for death. It was visited by several Popes, and holy Bishops and 
eminent personages were buried near the tomb. Under the direc- 
tion of Alcuin a school was here established, which became the cradle 
of all the universities of France. The chapter held directly from 
the Pope, under the protection of the king. It was rich; it possessed 
the privilege of coining money; and could send armed men to battle 
in defence of its patrimony. 

Therefore came the Normans, about the year 838, during the 
reign of Charles the Bold, and attacked the town; but the body of 
St. Martin being carried round the ramparts, they were struck with 
fear, and took to flight; after which the chapter, alarmed at the 
footing obtained by the Normans in other parts of the kingdom, re- 
moved the relics successively to Orleans, Chablis, and Auxerre, so 
that the tomb remained empty for about thirty-four years; and when 
the Tourangeois reclaimed their treasure, it cost a struggle, which 
resulted in actual warfare. The chapter of Tours was assisted by 
Ingelger, grandson of the Duke of Burgundy, who succeeded in 
bringing back the chasse, which was carried by noblemen walking in 
the midst of the victorious troops. 
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We need not follow the vicissitudes of the church of St. Martin 
during the succeeding centuries. It suffered by fire again and again; 
but the tomb remained uninjured until 1562, when the Protest- 
ants pillaged the sacred edifice, and actually scattered the greater 
portion of the body of St. Martin. But in the following year the 
few remains rescued were restored to the tomb; and the spot in the 
neighbourhood of the clock-tower, where the ashes of the different 
relics treasured in the cathedral had been cast, was surrounded by an 
iron grating, beside which pilgrims came to pray, up to the date of 
the French Revolution. Then it was that the noble edifice, adorned 
by the munificent piety of ages, was finally ruined, the chapter dis- 
persed, the apse demolished, the tomb ravished and destroyed; but 
the two great towers remained standing, and likewise the immense 
nave. A perspective drawing of the building while in this condition 
still exists. It remained thus until 1802, when the nave also was 
taken down, and only the towers now attest the glory of the ancient 
church and the vandalism of its destroyers. The final act of demoli- 
tion was consequent on a geometrical plan or map executed by the 
Commune in 1801, which laid down streets and measured out houses 
over the whole site of the basilica. It was executed without the 
slightest opposition; and a crowd of mean-looking houses, strangely 
contrasting with the older piles of wood and stone in the vicinity, 
now encumber the consecrated ground. The Rue St. Martin runs 
nearly parallel with the ancient nave, and the Rue Descartes follows 
the line of the transept. The remainder of the site is covered by 
private buildings, only a fragment of the cloister remaining, except- 
ing of course the towers. 

Under these circumstances anybody would have thought the pil- 
grimage to the Tomb of St. Martin, dear to all the countryside, was 
for the future a hopeless desire; but the piety of Tours refused to 
admit the idea. Under the Restoration, M. Jacquet-Delahay or- 
ganised a subscription for the rebuilding of the basilica; but his 
project was abandoned on account of what seemed at the time an 
insuperable objection. He had himself stated that the site of the 
Tomb was traversed by the public way. Nevertheless the popular 
devotion to St. Martin began to recover life and vigour, and pilgrim- 
ages were multiplied to the different places rendered memorable in 
his earthly career: to Marmontier, where he lived during his epis- 
copate; to Candes, where he died; to Ligugé, where he founded the 
first Gaulish monastery. Also researches were made both in France 
and England for such maps or plans as might enable the exact pro- 
portions of the old church to be ascertained; and by means of the 
one made in 1802, mentioned above, and which was discovered in the 
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archives of the prefecture, the exact position of the Tomb itself was 
fixed upon; and it was proved that, contrary to the general opinion, 
this spot. was not under the public way, but covered by one or more 
small houses. 

In 1854 Cardinal Morlot, then Archbishop of Tours, had favoured 
the establishment of a pious association for giving clothes to the peor. 
It was called the Quvre de St. Martin, and was identical with the 
“St. Martin’s Charity” of an English village; both alike created in 
memory of the Saint having divided his cloak with the beggar. A 
member of the commission, deeply interested in the discovery of the 
site of the Tomb, bought, in November 1857, the houses supposed to 
cover the spot, but did not enter on actual possession until three 
years later. 

On the 2d of October 1860, the very day when the house actu- 
ally came into the purchaser’s hands, the commission began their ex- 
eavations in the cellar, and found, as they expected, part of the old 
foundations. of the choir. The house covered the site of the high 
altar of the basilica, and of a large part of the chapel in the rear, 
which had been called “ Le Repos de Saint Martin.” The arrange- 
ment must have been similar to that of the chapel of St. Edward the 
Confessor in Westminster Abbey, or of St. Alban in the church of 
the town which bears his name. 

But the Tomb itself could not be found. It was evidently be- 
yond the limits of the cellar-wall—in that of the neighbouring house; 
and the works were suspended until possession could be obtained of that 
also; a small chapel being arranged in one of the upper rooms of the 
first-mentioned dwelling; where, on the 12th of November, the Arch- 
bishop of Tours, assisted by a large number of the local clergy, cele- 
brated Mass once more, after a lapse of seventy years from the destrue- 
tion of the ancient altar. For the seven succeeding days Masses were 
celebrated almost without cessation, and the small chapel and the 
cellar were constantly full of people. A large red cross was traced 
on the wall of the latter, opposite to where the tomb was supposed to 
be; and a little lamp, hung from the ceiling, was kept burning day 
and night. A month later the commission were enabled to excavate 
under the adjoining house,—the works being skilfully directed by an 
architect,—and before evening the continuation of the foundations 
of the choir were laid bare, and, crossed and somewhat injured by a 
thick wall of modern date, appeared a small oblong enclosure of 
stone, something between a coffin and a box. It showed signs of 
having once been arched over, and there was every probability that it 
was the sepulchre where the bones of St. Martin had once reposed. 
It was now eleven o’clock at night; hour after hour had passed im 
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slow and careful search amidst the confused masses of ancient and 
modern foundations; and more than thirty persons were waiting in 
the outer cellar, communicating with the other only by a hole in the 
wall. When those within called out that they had found the two 
low walls of what appeared to be the ancient sepulchre, a spontaneous 
burst of voices gave out the Magnificat, which was echoed from 
cellar to cellar. On the following day the Archeological Society of 
Touraine, represented by its president, its secretary, and various 
other members, visited the excavations, and decided that there was 
no doubt of their successful termination. A lecture had been given 
by M. Lambron de Lignim, a month previously, apropos of a paper 
drawn up in 1686, which had been found in the Archives of Tours. 
This paper described the sepulchre of St. Martin as a small vaulted 
caveau, of very white stone, 2 feet wide, 4 feet high, and 6 feet 
long, placed parallel to the direction of the church, and immediately 
underneath the hinder part of the Chapelle de Repos. All these 
particulars correspond to the aspect and situation of the masonry dis- 
covered in December 1860. The height of the pavement of the church 
was identified by the bases of various columns cleared in the vicinity, 
particularly of one of the four columns surrounding the tomb itself; and 
in some public works undertaken in the Rue St. Martin the famous 
well of the basilica was brought to light. Another singular disco- 
very was that of a small furnace—apparently that which had been 
used by the Protestants who melted down the precious metals of the 
reliquaries, &c. All the foundations mentioned were identified with 
those on the plan or map of the ancient edifice ; and it is as well proved 
as architectural evidence will allow, that the Tourangeois still possess 
the tomb in which St. Perpetuus laid the body of St. Martin. The 
only counter-argument arises from the numerous burnings and demo- 
litions to which the upper church was subjected in the course of cen- 
turies; but it must be remembered that the tomb was solidly built 
under the level of the pavement, and the site, except in the outrages 
of 1562, regarded with scrupulous veneration and respect. 

The present chapel is a low building of temporary construction, 
reached by a small door in the Rue Descartes. It occupies the site 
of the two houses mentioned above; and the outer wall of one of 
them remains in the Rue St. Martin, which runs at right angles to 
the Rue Descartes. The wooden floor of the chapel is on a level 
with the floor of the street; the tomb is sunk several feet below, 
under the altar, but is perfectly visible through a railing. Access to 
it is gained by descending a flight of steps, when a strange sight 
meets the eye: a space, about four feet in height, extends under the 
floor of the chapel; this is encumbered by heaps of masonry, bases 
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of columns, &c.; we are amidst the foundations of the basilica. 
On the side of the Tomb there is sufficient height to allow of walk- 
ing easily round it, the altar above being considerably raised. The 
curious solid stone-work is surrounded by a grille. It looks as old 
as any thing in Rome; a strange, touching memento of our Christian 
forefathers, firmly fixed in the consecrated soil, while stately churches 
rose above it and vanished away like the unsubstantial architecture 
of a dream. 

I have.only to add that the project of rebuilding the basilica has 
been embodied in various papers and plans, and especially in a man- 
dement of the Archbishop’s, dated November 6th, 1861. -A sub- 
scription is open, and collections in aid are made in the churches; 
and Monseigneur Guibert says that if he can but accomplish it in his 
lifetime, he will exclaim with Simeon, “ Lord, now lettest Thou Thy 
servant depart in peace.” B. R. P. 

















Madame Pourdon’s Works. 


Mapame Bourpon reminds me of Miss Austen, She has the same 
good sense as the authoress of Pride and Prejudice, the same talent 
for portraying character in its minutest details, or for giving interest 
to small events of daily occurrence. Her scenes, too, are mostly 
chosen in the domestic sphere ; her heroines figure in the quiet home- 
circle rather than on the stage of the great world. But here the 
parallel ends; Madame Bourdon is as thoroughly French as Miss 
Austen was English. The manners she describes are those of her 
own country; many of the evils she points out belong more ex- 
clusively to it. Still not a few also spring from faults inherent to 
human nature, and as such claim general interest. She always 
writes with a moral purpose, and virtue with her is ever grounded 
on religion, its sole sure basis. 

The duties of woman, from early girlhood to the calm decline of 
age, form the theme that Madame Bourdon loves to handle. As 
daughter, wife, and mother, she follows her through all these stages 
in a hundred varied positions of life, showing what she ought to be 
in each. Nothing is overdrawn or overwrought; the incidents are 
few and simply natural, such as we every day meet with. Senti- 
ments partake of the same character; Madame Bourdon seems to 
have a sort of dread of enthusiasm. We rather regret it should be 
s0; a little more colouring would do no harm; 


“ For all subsists by elemental strife, 
And passions are the elements of life.” 


Also ’tis well sometimes to gild the realities of life; and the excess 
only of imagination becomes an evil to the possessor. In art we 
love ideality as the expression of the highest faculty of the soul; 
and so with fiction, one of the branches of art. We like to read of 
a character more deeply-toned than those we saw in the drawing- 
room yesterday, or shall be sure to meet there to-morrow. 

Still, the simplicity Madame Bourdon adheres to has its merit, 
and a solid one too. The lessons thus given are thoroughly prac- 
tical. There is not one of her heroines whose example might not be 
safely imitated. No mother could fear to see her daughter attempt 
it. Besides, this merit is greater in an age like ours, when over- 
excitement forms a prevalent evil, and when the faculty of raising 
strong sensations often alone suffices to insure popularity. 
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Madame Bourdon has now been several years before the public, 
and has produced a variety of works. Still we believe they are not 
much known in England, and we think they might be read with 
both pleasure and advantage. A difficulty is often felt as to choosing 
books of light French literature for perusal. Modern authors abroad 
do not always come up to our ideas of what is fitting, for young 
women especially. Those amongst them whose religious and moral 
tone are alike irreproachable, often fall into the opposite error of 
being a little too ascetic for the largest class of readers, viz. that 
which chiefly seeks amusement. Now Madame Bourdon is quite as 
attractive as she is moral. Her style is both good and pleasing. 

About thirty small volumes are due to her pen; they embrace 
a variety of subjects that cannot exactly be classed. A few are ex- 
clusively pious; as the Eucharistical Month and the Imitation of the 
Infant Jesus. Some are quite story-books for children; little plays 
very prettily written. 

Others belong to the instructive category, being intended to 
convey lessons of history to young people under a pleasing form. 
Amongst these we may remark, besides two volumes of historical 
tales, biographies of pious women, and memoirs of a workman’s 
family. In the volume devoted to pious women, we find edifying 
accounts of charitable ladies, from Madame de Miramion, foundress 
of a congregation in the seventeenth century, down to Madame 
Swetchine. The memoirs of a workman’s family present in a con- 
densed form the whole history of France from the time of the Mero- 
vingians to the present day. Of course, in so small a compass only 
leading events can be noticed; but these are skilfully brought out. 
Madame Bourdon supposes the papers belonging to this obscure 
family to have fallen into her hands; and its members are made to 
represent, through successive centuries, the current ideas and pre- 
judices of their several epochs. Mostly two of them personify op- 
posite parties, the leading ones of the time. This method gives 
actuality to the narrative. 

But the most numerous class of books, and that wherein she 
excels, are those devoted to tales of social life at the present period. 

As has been already remarked, Madame Bourdon never wanders 
into very elevated regions of society; her heroines mostly belong to 
the middle educated circles, not to the world of fashion. Two of 
her fictions are popular studies: Antoinette Lemire, the Paris semp- 
stress; and Martha Blondel, the factory-girl of Lille. This latter 
we observe has been translated into English. 

Both the above-mentioned little works contain excellent practical 
lessons for girls in a similar position; while the stories are related 
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with life-like reality. Antoinette Lemire has more of incident, per- 
haps, than any other of Madame Bourdon’s books; it abounds in 
touching episodes. We admire, too, the delicate way in which the 
authoress speaks of vice. The lesson is given, and thoroughly; but 
no offensive detail intrudes itself. There are no exciting scenes to 
lead astray an imagination, as is too often the case, even while 
condemning a fault. 

The history is that of a young orphan, cast alone and unprotected 
on the world of Paris, with nothing but her needle for support. 
Many dangers and temptations assail her. More than once the 
reader trembles to see her on the brink of a precipice; but An- 
toinette’s weakness is guarded by faith, and she gathers virtue amid 
the trials of life. The simple scenes described are of constant occur- 
rence, and touching from their very truth. Every one acquainted 
with this class of persons in Paris may know something similar. Let 
us take the deathbed of a June insurgent in 1848, as a sample of 
Madame Bourdon’s manner: 

Antoinette, at the bidding of Madame de Villemont, jumped into 
this lady’s carriage; it conveyed them rapidly to the Rue des Francs- 
Bourgeois. Arrived there, Antoinette was the first to mount the 
little dark staircase that seemed never ending ; but Madame de Ville- 
mont, accustomed to like expeditions of charity, followed close at 
her heels. When they reached Pauline’s dwelling, the first room 
was empty; Antoinette, calling her friend by name, pushed the other 
door open. 

Both she and Madame de Villemont stood still, surprised at what 
met their eyes. Pauline was there, seated on a low chair, and busily 
engaged in cutting bandages from an old linen sheet. On the bed 
opposite the door lay a man who looked prematurely aged, and 
whose countenance was furrowed by strong bad passions. In his 
violent tossings the bedclothes had fallen off, disclosing to view his 
blood-stained shirt, his bandaged shoulder and hand. He appeared 
to be in pain, though not subdued by it; for feverish impotent ex- 
citement was visible in his gleaming eyes and contracted features. 
A disorderly life had led on by degrees to deeper crimes, and now 
punishment had come at last. 

He feebly endeavoured to raise himself up as the voice of Antoi- 
nette caught his ear; Pauline also had started from her seat, stand- 
ing before her father’s bed as if to screen him from view. A glance 
told what she had suffered. Her cheeks and lips were deadly pale; 
her sunken eyes spoke of watchings and tears; premature wrinkles 
revealed sorrows that had long been passing over her young spirit. 

“© Pauline!” exclaimed Antoinette. 
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“What does all this mean?” cried the insurgent, in a hoarse 
voice, and pushing away his daughter with the only free hand he 
had; “what do you want with my girl? what do you want with me? 
why do you come here ?” } 

“We came to see Pauline,” replied Antoinette timidly; “we 
were uneasy about her.” 

“ And what are you to my girl, that you should come after her 
in this way ?” 

“ We take a lively interest in her,” answered Madame de Ville- 
mont, “ and in you also, since you are her father, and appear unwell.” 

At sight of the lady, whose dress revealed her station, a strange 
fury shone in the insurgent’s eyes. 

“ You!” exclaimed he, with strength borrowed from rage ; “ you 
care about my daughter! you take a tender interest in her! you, 
a rich and a great lady! Go to! carry your fine tales and your 
flatteries elsewhere. Yes, you were afraid of the people during four 
days; you feared for your fine houses, your jewels, your money; 
beneath your silken robes you trembled; readily then would you 
have thrown yourself at the feet of a dirty rag-merchant to sue for 
mercy; but now you are triumphant, you track patriots to their 
hovels ; you throw them into your casemates; you shoot them at 
arm’s length in the cellars of the Tuileries; and on leaving here you 
will go with your little whining voice to denounce me to the police, 
to the gendarmes, and to all your list of executioners! Well, do it! 
Yes, I have fought! yes, I was in the Faubourg St. Antoine! yes, 
I killed and massacred! And look here, do you see this weapon? 
I plunged it into the breast of the officer from whom I took it; and 
if the same were to be renewed, I would do it again !” 

And as, with exhausted voice, he concluded this tirade, a poni- 
ard which he had taken from under his pillow, reached Madame d 
Villemont. ; 

“Tt is a prohibited weapon,” added he, with a savage laugh, “and 
it still reeks with the blood of my victim !” 

Madame de Villemont grew pale as she looked at the costly dag- 
ger of Oriental fashion which Pauline’s father had thrown towards 
her, and which caught in a fold of her shawl. 

“Carry it to the commissary of police,” continued he; “that will 
be a proof against me.” 

“ Silence, father, in God’s name!” cried Pauline; “this lady is 
our friend, and only wishes to do us good.” 

“ Listen!” said Madame 'de Villémont, drawing near the bed; 
“this weapon, that you glory to have taken, belonged to my brother ; 
you plunged it into his breast; the blood that stains it is his. Well 
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nigh have you deprived a mother of her only son, and the poor of a 
zealous protector. ... . I do imdeed hold your life in my hands; 
but, in the name of God, I pardon you with my whole heart, and im- 
plore you to accept the aid I came to offer.” 

“Oh, madame!” cried Pauline, throwing herself on her knees, 
and clasping the lady’s hands; ‘“ pardon—pardon, and thanks !” 

The insurgent looked confused; a painful expression crept over 
his countenance. 

“You know this lady, then?” said he to his daughter. 

“Yes, father; she gave me work when I had none; she has 
been like a sister to me.” 

“ Ah!” said he with a sigh; “you met with kindness from the 
rich, did you?” 

“Tt is not kindness; your daughter may expect more from me,” 
replied Madame de Villemont; “it is a sisterly feeling that she in- 
spires me with; for I esteem and admire her character. As to your- 
self, I repeat it, fear nothing from me; what credit I have shall be 
used only to save you.” 

Flamand, humbled to the dust, turned away his head: it seemed 
as if the daylight and the aspect of Madame de Villemont were 
equally odious to him. She kissed Pauline; and pressing her hand, 
slipped into it several gold coins; saying in a low tone, “Do not 
refuse me; it is for him.” Then she added aloud: “Good-by, Mon- 
sieur Flamand ; and peace be with you!” 

He hesitated an instant; but said at last, “ Good-by, madame; 
I am sorry—I regret—” But he could not finish; shame and 
emotion choked his utterance; and when Pauline returned to the 
bedside, he said, with uneasy curiosity, “‘ You wrote, then, to this 


lady ?” 
“No, father,” replied she; “I should have feared too much be- 
traying your secret... . . Madame de Villemont came of her own 


accord; it is her custom to visit the unfortunate.” 

“ And where did you know her ?” 

“Through my friend Antoinette, who worked with me.” 

“ And she will not peach ?” 

“Oh, father! if you were in danger, it is from her I would beg 
an asylum.” 

He said no more: a commencement of fever was succeeding the 
violent scene that had taken place. 


Among Madame Bourdon’s other works, the most striking are 
Real Life, Memoirs of a Governess, and Leontine. Real Life, the 
first of her productions, may be considered as a fair type of all the 
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tales belonging to this class. It and Antoinette Lemire are the best 
of any, in a literary point of view. 

Real Life is.the journal of a young girl, Isabella, who is just 
leaving her convent-school, and returning to live with her family. 
She has profited by her pious ¢ducation, and parts from the good 
nuns with regret. But soon the pleasure of being at home dries up 
her tears; nor is she insensible to the charms of her little room, 
freshly fitted-up for the occasion. "What happiness to find her life 
identified now with that of her worthy parents! for Isabella loves 
them both dearly, as likewise her two younger brothers; she has no 
sister. A provincial town is her place of abode; the family circle 
does not appear very extensive; her chief duties are, to learn house- 
keeping and to mend the linen. 

According to French custom, a husband is soon forthcoming in 
the shape of a young lawyer; her parents present, and Isabella ac- 
cepts, him with pleasure. The marriage proves very happy; Mon- 
sieur Varley is studious, and rises in his profession. Isabella, as 
wife and mother, daily advances in those small virtues so essential, 
Madame Bourdon truly observes, to human contentment. 

Every detail that can concern a woman's existence is touched 
on successively, and a practical lesson offered on each by Isabella’s 
example or comments. She learns to be more devoted to her old 
grandmother; to estimate better the real worth of her parents; not 
to let her child encroach on the time due to her husband; to be full 
of affectionate deference for his family; to get over a little unfounded 
jealousy; finally, to become b degrees an excellent model of a 
Christian woman. None of these lessons are protruded as such; 
Isabella deduces them quite naturally from the small events that 
make up her daily routine. 

The character of Henrietta, her sister-in-law, is very prettily 
drawn. At first this young woman had been too much inclined to 
amusement; but a serious illness induces reflection, and she becomes 
zealously devoted to home-duties—as good as she always had been 
attractive. 

The manners and characters in this story are, as usual, tho- 
roughly French; the incidents simple and domestic in their nature. 
There is nothing that could be called adventure, nothing the least 
romantic. 

Indeed here, as was before observed generally, Madame Bourdon 
goes too far in her wish to keep down imagination; it renders her 
sometimes a little tedious.' Life has its poetry, and youth without a 
shade of romance is not precisely what we either expect or desire. 
God bestowed on human nature bright and ornamental faculties 
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to decorate the more solid useful ones; just as He gave birds and 
flowers, lights and shades, to beautify material creation. Is not this 
earth adorned to profusion with all that can minister to the harmless 
enjoyment of every sense? showing that, in the design of Provi- 
dence, utility is not all, but that the beautiful may ever fitly blend 
therewith. Art well crowns intellect, and each becomes more per- 
fect. Woman—beautiful woman—should be an epitome of all that 
is lovely in creation, attracting man to virtue with the brighter qua- 
lities of mind as well as heart. Ido not mean to say that Madame 
Bourdon leaves her heroines devoid of winning charm—far from it; 
but she is so intent on the common evil of too much imagination, 
that she positively falls into another extreme. 

The style of writing she has adopted, her wish of conveying 
little lessons, naturally leads rather to detail; but all the advice 
insinuated is excellent, nor does interest fail throughout. 

The account of Henrietta’s illness in Real Life is very pretty; 
Madame Bourdon always excels where moral pious truths are to 
be deduced. The death of Isabella’s infant is told with a great deal 
of simple pathos; indeed the feelings of wife and mother never fail 
to be conveyed in Madame Bourdon’s best style. She does not 
much deal in description of places, or even persons; but one short 
account in Real Life of the scenery around a country house shows 
that she can feel nature. 

Sometimes characters introduced but for an instant are graphi- 
cally hit off, as in the case of old Gothe the sorceress, and her son 
the shepherd. Take also the contrast between the rich hard old 
woman, making every one around as miserable as herself; and the 
deathbed of another equally aged, alone in the world, and poor, yet 
happy and grateful to God, because she possesses practical piety. 

Often, however, it seems to me that Madame Bourdon does not 
show us quite sufficiently the all-powerfulness of religion for con- 
solation. She is satisfied with making her heroines resigned; but, 
as Madame Swetchine has so beautifully described, there are several 
degrees in resignation. In “ Marcella,” for instance, a short tale 
just published by Madame Bourdon in the Revue du Monde Catho- 
lique, this girl is represented as pining for human affections, though 
she had consecrated her life to God. Whether in the world or the 
cloister, a spouse of Christ with true spousal feelings cannot languish 
after earthly love except through imperfection. And just so, a soul 
in union with God is not simply resigned to moral pain; it also loves 
suffering. 

But these are slight blemishes amid so many real beauties; and 
it is easier to discover some defects than to steer entirely clear of them. 

V.. ¥. 
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91 John Street, 





ELLE VUE HOUSE, Kentish 
Town Road, London, N.W. (between Re- 
gent’s Park and Hampstead Heath). 
In union with the Royal College of Preceptors, 
by which Corporation the Pupils are periodically 
examined, 


Under the distinguished patronage of 


AL WISEMAN, 


uthwark, and the 
DRRIS. 


ssions, Com- 


; and some- 
Queens and 


Late Tutor, of 
time Profess« 
Princesses of 
Virgin,” &e. ASS 
Masters and Professors 10 
plishments. 
Pupils can enter at any time, and the quarter 
commences on the day of entrance, 


| 
There are two distinct departments,—one for | 
junior, and another for senior pupils,—in each of 


which a select number only is received, 


Approbation of H, E. Cardinal Wiseman, 

. « “You have my best wishes for your suc- 
cess in the sphere of usefulness thus opened to 
you. I shall always be happy to recommend 


your school whenever I have an opportunity of | 


doing so. . CARDINAL WISEMAN, 


“ Westminster, March 1857.” 


Terms (which are moderate and inclusive), with 
reference to parents of pupils and most of the 
London Clergy, sent on application to the Prin- 
cipal, as above. 


CESTER Sat ARE, 


# the Blessed | 
and Visiting 
Anguages and accom- | 


duly analysed by Dr. Foakes, &e. 
supplied to the principal Churches and Chapels. 


Notice of Removal. 
\ RS. LITTLE’S ECCLESIAS- 


TICAL WAREHOUSE removed from 34 
Henrietta Street to 20 CRANBOURNE STREET, LEI- 


five doors from St. Martin’s Lane. 





QO PUBLIC 
MERCANTILE 
FA) 


COMPANIES, 
ESTABLISHMENTS, 
ES, «ec. 
Newcastle and Sunderland Coal Company. 
These Coals are of a superior description, burn 


| remarkably clear, and are free from white ash or 
| dross. 
| of the Royal Exchange: 


Present prices, delivered within five miles 


Best Screened Coals . . 27s. per ton 
Best Seconds. . . « - 2he 4 
Good ditto. . « « « « «© « 24s os 
DestIniong@ 2c tee et os BR lw 
Small .. ‘i ae 
Welsh Smoke le SS ; Coals for Steamers, 

Best Gas Coke . . . 14s. perchald, 
A. ‘J AC KSON, Agent. 
28 Hart Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


VINO SAGRO. 
HE ALTAR WINE, approved 


of by H. E. CarpinaL Wiseman, and 
., continues to be 





Six Dozens are sent, carriage-free, to any part 
of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Price Twenty-two Shillings per Dozen. 
Grown, Imported, and Bottled entirely by Ca- 
tholics, the perfect purity of the Wine for the 
Altar is thus guaranteed, 


YRIGOYTI & Co., 
4 Muscovy Court, Tower Hill, E.C. 
LONDON, 




















FARMER AND ROGERS, 


INDIA SHAWL WAREHOUSEMEN BY APPOINTMENT TO HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN, and 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


471, 178,175, & 179 Regent Street, London, 


Invite attention to their magnificent Assortment of 


INDIA, CHINA, FRENCH, PAISLEY, 
NORWICH, & FANCY SHAWLS. | 


CASHMERE SHAWLS 


' Of beautiful Design and Texture, selected especially for Wedding Presents, 
at prices varying from 20 Guineas; 
Amongst thes¢ are several Patterns which can only be purchased of FARMER 
and ROGERS. 


THE CLOAK DEPARTMENT CONTAINS EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


CLOAK, MANTLE, AND JACKET, 


For the Catrings, Promenade, or Opera. 


PRICES. ;' 
INDIA SHAWLS, from 21s. to 200 Guineag 
FRENCH SHAWLS, from 21s, to 50 
PAISLEY SHAWLS, from 21sJif@ 1 
NORWICH SHA LS, from 213% 
FANCY SHAWLS, from 10s. 
VELVET CLOAKS. from 5 Gui 
SILK. Ditto, from 52s. 6d. to 30 
CLOTH Ditto, from 21s. to 5 Guinea® 
FUR-TRIMMED Ditto. 
SEAL-SKIN Ditto, from 8 Guineas’to 30 Guineas. 
WATERPROOF Ditto, from 21s. 
OPERA Ditto, from 21s. 
SEA- SIDE and TRAVELLING SUITS, from 84s. 
SEA-SIDIH SHAWLS, 15s. 
TRAVELLING Ditto, 15s. and 25s. 





Especial attention is requested to the 


DRESS-MAKING DEPARTMENT, 


Under the management of an Artiste of great taste and experience. 











LONDON: ROBSON AND SON, GREAT NORTHERN PRINTING WORKS, PANCRAS ROAD, N.W 




















